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Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa supplies something more than any other similar preparation, ancient 
or modern, which has been put on the market. Aud this, too, withont attributing o hvt hing 
wonderful to it. Vi-Cocoa is a drink which may be taken at all times and seasons with IU 
beneficial results. As a vitaliser it stands, perhaps, in the front rank, and continues a 
grateful, pleasant, nutritious and refreshing drink. Its ingredients form a compound 
which much commend it to all. 


is 
5 2 2 5 
A Food and Drink in One. 
: | 
What this beverage really contains is certainly worth stating again, even although it is | 
already well known. It consists of malt and hops, together with kola and cocoa, and when | 
that is said its excellent qualities are patent enough. Dr. Tibbles’ preparation, in the first (| 
place, affords all the stimulating refreshment afforded by tea, while, on the other hand, it 
has none of its enervating influences. But by its usc, also,-there is a real building up of 
the system; it furnishes a lasting support to the brain-worker, to the manual worker. | 
and to toilers in all vocations. So much is this the case, that thousands are regularly 
using a food beverage which, while it has no evil effects, invigorates the frame, and 
makes all exertion a less burdensome thing. And the testimony to the excellence J 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is universal. 
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SMOKE prince's own Blend, 24. each, 5 for is, in ease. 
= 0 Angie Ben Blend, 2d. cach, ¥ for is. in case. 
Of all Tobacconists. Wholesale of 


LUSBY LTD. Pactory and Offices: 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


| Pianos! Pianos! Pianos! THE 7 


Cent. Saved b: e | ROVAL 
Every’ Guaranteed for 20 V — om £15 10 . Fan (i 
soi Retail at wat 231). 


Or EASY TERMS of PAY- 
WENT MAY BE ARRANGED. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY by 
Tradiug Direct. Pianos at 
Wholesale Prices direct from the 
Factory by the leading and Well- 
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Belmont Street, BES; 5 
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W.B.—To Prevent should be Sent Direct to Belfast. 


Booklet: 
TEE ART OF GHAVING.” 
sent Host Free. 
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SKUSE’S HERBAL TABLETS have been 4 THE FAMOUS 
8 welcome. 4 é in GPINnto 
SALMORAL CASTLE, October 2th, — 
—— endlosen Stamps and hegs Mr. SKUSE to send 
3 boxes of Tallets to Hulnoral Castle, Aberdeenshire. § 53 
KFNASINGTON PALACP.. 
dn Niers Skuse oblige by sending at once 3 boxes of 4 
How Saas eee . 
Thanks for Herbal * . 4 a . — f 
ROVAL Hosrrral Fou INCURABLS, PUTNEY, S. W. 4 admirable. You will ave . 
3 1, many orders from our‘ w.— Mr. T. v. 
Enclosed is 6/9, Please send at once 26 Boxes of regiment.” Rock, Mounted Police, 
Hertal Tableta, and uch opiige, Yours tculy, G. K. C. 4 Salisbury, Rhodesia, "4 
These Famous Tablets are prepaced from 77 writes: “I may say that 
the finest Aniseed, Horehound, Colts- 4 Saler wit the antl the ‘Mab’ is a little gem 
foot, Cassia, &c, Are used and recom- pion child shaver, writes: worth double the money, 
mended by Physicians everywhere. BB Carey ve lag Sohn) and for shaving is un- 4 
5 sa 
Sold by Stores, Chemists and Confectioners. Pronounced 
9 
BY HER MAJESTY’S 3 ea. (lever top) Canietere, od. & , THE FINEST SHAVING IPL IMPLEMENT: IN THE WORLD. 8 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 1 ounce Tins, tc. j r to those who hove = ee big, clamey 
ane 5 
H. Samuel's emery end on are pro- The larger packages, being ZA l. are specially the usual tune. 2 — manufnetured of a special blend of the finest Buglish 
phar iy feel, and can be either plain or hollow ground. 
\ obtained in H. Samuel's b. SKUSE, Ashmore Wo Works, LONDON, u. ue r advised not to imitations which 
\ 25 / = LARGEST SALE IN IN THE WORLD. THE SWEETS PAR EXCELLENCE. 0 none of the qualities which have made “ MAB” famous. 
TS DEVONA. PRICES: Black Handle, 26; MAS’ Con. Pair in Case (Black), 7,6 ; Ivory, 9/6, post free. 
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Mad with ſreah clotted Cream. The unique and 
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CHOCOLATE DEVONA. 
This 1 Choonlate in its most delicious form are 
sweetmeat. So'd everywh-re in 1d. 724. packets. 
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Nex 3.000 _ illustrations. 
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Six, you've been follo me for an hour!” 
“Quite natural, miss. You ve stolen my heart!” 


— —ͤ—ͤ— 


Tus Heiress: The man I marry must be very 
handsome, afraid of nothing, and clever. Money’s no 


8 to me. 
r. Broke: Doesn't it seem like fate that we should 


have met?” 
— he 


“Loox at me!” exclaimed the leading lawyer warmly, 
“TI never took a drop of medicine in my life, and I’m as 


e ai 


never went to law in my life, and I'm as rich as any two 
dozen of your clients put together.” 


— — 


REPORTER (to editor): “The tbeatre- manager 
demands a denial of your statement that rotten eggs 
boy 5 at the company that played at his house 

ni ” 

Editor ; “TI suppose we ought to do it for him. Just 
say that the eggs were strictly fresh.” 


—— fe 
“ BEssIE Grover is the happiest girl in town, I 


„Why, what has Bessie been doing? 

5 Nothing. Somebody had been scratching the glass 
in the tram she was riding in, and tho conductor 
accused her of doing it with her diamond ring. The 
diamond in her ring, you know, was manufactured at 
the glass factory.” 

— — 


A Lover of Candour. 


Impecunious Man: “I wish you would be so kind 
as to lend me a sovereign. I'll pay you back in a few 
* 


Candid Friend: “If you had asked me for the loan 
in a candid and straightforward manner I would have 
lent you the money, but asking me in the way you did 
causes me to distrust you.” 

I don’t understand you.” 

“You asked me to be so kind as to lend you a 
sovereign.” 

„Tes.“ 

„If you had been candid you would have said to me: 
* Be so stupid, be such an ignominious ass, such a hope- 
less idiot as to lend me a sovereign,’ and you might 


have got 
The Biggest Wedding Ever Known. 


On the day that Alexander the Great was married, 
no fewer than 20,202 s in one ceremony were 
made husbands and wives. This seems im ible, 
but the event really took place, as historical 
records tell us. This monster wedding occurred u 
the conquest by Alexander the Great of Persia, which 
was then ruled over by King Darius. 

Alexander Ate Statira, the daughter of the 
conquered king, and decreed that 100 of his chief officers 
should be united to 100 ladies from the noblest Persian 
and Medean families. In addition to this, he stipulated 
that 10,000 of his Greek soldiers should marry 10,000 
Asiatic women. 
erected, the pillars of which were six feet high. One 
hundred gorgeous chambers adjoined this for the 
hundred noble bridégrooms, while for the i 
10,000 an outer court. was inclosed, outside of whic 
tables were spread for the multitude. Each pair had 
seats, and ranged themselves in semi-circles round the 
royal throne. Of course, the priests could not marry 
this vast number of couples in the ordinary way, 80 
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The January Sales. 


Now that Christmas time is over, 
And your pocket-book is flat, 
Comes a period distracting, 
Till you don’t know where you're at. 
For the in counter's loaded, 
Piled wit ins by the bale, 
And the ape s heart is broken 
By the “after Christmas” sale. 


Silke and satins gone a-begging, 
Crépes, brocades and lace 2 
Everything to tempt the bravest 
At prices never known before. 
Well-bound books by well-known authors, 
Dainty, yet decadent tales, 
Always just the ones you wanted 
At the “after Christmas” sales. 


Household staples, hemstitched linen, 
Napery in damask blooms, 
Wove by elves with flowers and frostwork, 
Product of unearthly looms ; 
Petticoats afoam with laces, 
Decked with ribbons sweet but frail; 
How the spirit writhes in anguish 
At the “after Christmas sale. 


For one’s heart is broken, broken, 
When the pocket-book is broke, 
When for sordid coal and gas bill, 
One's reluctant wealth’s bespoke. 
Fortunatus, Plutus, Midas, 
Hear a tortured mortal’s wails ; 
Come and go with me a-shopping 
At the “ after Christmas sales. 
— — — — 


How Indians Swear Piously. 


A CERTAIN tribe of North American Indians have a 
useful divinity, which they call a swearing god. It is 
very small, equally ugly and even more convenient. 

t generally stands on a pedestal or is nailed to the 
wall of the living-room, and the use of picturesque 
sich ar in its presence is accounted not a sin, but a 
pious duty. 8 8 
Thus, if an Indian bruises his finger, or his pony 
steps into a prairie dog s hole and wickedly breaks his 
leg, he comics himself to general remarks on the 
weather until he reaches home and sees again the com- 
forting face of the grinning demon. 

Then he becomes suddenly of the eloquence 
of a mule-driver, and the things that he says would 
make any ordinary effigy shrivel up with horror, but 
the swearing god is used to it. 

After all, some so-called civilised beings are not 80 
far beyond the Indian. When they get ansy aman 
they burn him in effigy, or hang up a doll whose 
distorted features convey their impressions of his 
unworth, and throw stones at it. 


— —— 

Tov are the cheekiest agent I ever saw.” 
“ Yes, sir, I use your nerve tonic.” 
: — — 


“T say, how am I to know whether my oigar- holder is 


real amber?” 
That's Soak it for twenty-four hours in 
alcohol. If it dissolves it’s amber beyond a doubt.” 


— — ä ( 


“Mamma, when you're away from home an’ want to | P. 


go back awfully, that’s bein homesick, ain't it?“ 
“ Yes, dear. 5 
“ What is it when a feller’s tired of stayin’ at home 
an’ wants to go skating? 
— 2 — 


“Now that you've got your dog ” taid the 
rough-looking man, pocketing the rerara, you might 


ask me if I wouldn't like someth k. 
“You forget, sir,” sternly replied the owner of the 
animal, “ that I said in the ad t, no questions 


A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO 
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“ PBARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. |3 
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Gruff: “ Not by mine, if I san 
— o eee 
Susie: “Papa, what makes a man always give a 
woman a diamond engagement ring? 
Her father: The woman.” 
— — 
“Don'r you think,” said the pensive girl, “that 
people make mistakes by acting on generous impulses ? 
Tes,“ answered the smooth-shaven man, I acted on 
generous ore for nearly two months once. Now, 
if I don’t get paid on salary day I don't act.” 
— fe 
Mrs. Pressey: “ Mrs. Bingle says her husband has 
kissed her regularly every morning ea every evening 
during the fourteen years of their married life.” 
Mr. Pressley: “I have often wondered what gave him 
that expression of settled melancholy.” 


BuiuFF: Miss Bellows sings by Sai 
Ip it.” 


— — 
Mup: Funny what curious eyes some le have! 
I showed my new photograph to the Nelleons to-day. 
He said it was awfully pretty, and she said it didn't 
oe 15 ps N * 
ith: “ it seems that husband and wif 
think alike, doesn’t it? een’ 


“You are an iceberg!” exclaimed her elderly but 
well-preserved adorer, Pagel with anger and mortifica- 
tion. A dozen Cupids, with a hundred arrows each, 
could never find a vulnerable place in your heart!” 

“Not if they used an old beau to shoot with, Mr. 7 
Wellup,” coldly replied the young and beautiful Miss—~——— -~—= ‘4 


ee fee 
A Chief who Saved a Town. 


To most people it would come as a rise to learn 
that the prosperous and opulent City of 2 had 
ever had its existence threatened. t it was, is a fact, 
nevertheless, and had it not been for the timely warning 
of a poor, illiterate aboriginal chief, named Derrimut. 

He bel to a tribe called the Yarra Yarra. He 
had learned that they intended to attack the infant 
city, and clipped away from their camp, and warned the 
citizens of the intended attack. He then returned to 
his tribe, and when they went to Melbourne he went 
with them. 

But there was no fight. When the natives saw the 
citizens were 5 ney retired. Derrimut closed 1 
his career in t! volent Asylum in May 28th, 1864. a 
He rests in the Melbourne General Cemetery. , 


A Christmas Story Boiled Down. 


55 was ae a 
reets — brilliantly-lit shop windows—toys— 
crowds—snow on * e 
mas. 
Jane Allalone wandered all alone—crowd—sweet, t 
face, wistful eyes. om N 
Five years before, James Goodygoody—Ohrist mas 


Eve—betrothed to Jane—sailed away — India 
lost — never heard of - foundered on Coast of n ip \ * 


Jane held on to hope and her sewing machine —never 
would =? away, eto. 
William lybody—rich, corrupt, dissipated—mort- 
house—f ure. 


soaked with salt water, she loo „„ 
In fact, Jane was a 2 don't you forget 
were on Day. 
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SUMMARY OF FIRST INGTALMENT, 
Mr. Smith, who tells the . takes up his position as nssistant- 
for the S0 


master at Dr. Bunderby's Schoo! ns of Gent emen. His first 
efforts to im tho with a sense of his authority result in 
ignominious failure. — 

CHAPTER II. 


I Man — ACQUAINTANCE . akong = 1 
Arrsr my first day’s experience wi underby’s boys, 
felt an inclination to amend my conclusions with regard to 
the relative difficulties of addressing grown-up audiences 

and inattentive pupils. 

I do not for one moment doubt my ability to teach a class 
of boys; but I could only guarantee first-class results on the 
understanding that the boys were, to begin with, properly 
handcuffed and gagged, with an occasional strait-waistcoat 
here and there for tho more reckless desperadoes. 

A boy is naturally an irresponsible being, the result of an 
oversight of Nature, but for which he would have been a 

1, And seeing he is what he is by the merest accident, I 


t see — 6 a should imagine himself so superior to 
one everything. 8 
course there is the unfortunate habit peculiar to 

88 of placing the boy in front of the rest of the family. 
his tively first appearance in this vale of tears he is 
greeted 1 loud cheers and 7 a N = 
in the ne reports of politi ches; an 

os of th glorious event have satisfied 


hey sa, 
after the witnesses of the 


* a 


in This Delightfully 
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did not concern me, 


responsi 

held in the school, and 
the trust confided in 
me in the holy cause 
of discipline, was, to 
say the least, ungen- 
erous. 

It was on one such 
occasion as this that I 
first enjoyed a conver- 
sation of any length 
with Miss Bunderby. 
Miss Bunderby may 
have had a Christian 
name; indeed, the 
Practice is so usual in 

: civi.ised countries that 
I regard the contin- 
2 as extremely pro- 

ble. During the 
whole of my reign at 
the Doctor's, however, 
I never heard her 
Christian name men- 
tionod, and to this 
. ; day I am blissfully 
ignorant of it. Before the boys the Doctor invariably 
referred to her as “ Miss Bunderby,” and on less formal 
occasions he addressed her as my dear”; but the name 
that her godfathers and godmothers gave her at her baptism 
never to my knowledge transpired, 

Yet she was a charming creature, and I always feel good 
when I think of her. I have often wondered whether she 
had been Christian-named something flippant, like 
“Maudie” or “Flossie,” in an indiscreet moment, which 
her father in his riper experience was honestly striving to 
live down. At the time I knew her she must have been 
somewhere about forty, an age which, in the case of a lady who 
had apparently been born grown up, was distinctly mature. 

I do not know the exact number of disadvantages that 
each and severally disqualify a woman from being con- 
sidered beautiful; but whatever the defects may be, Miss 
Bunderby had them all, and in their right order; of that 
I am certain. Her hair, which was of no particular colour, 
but in which the influences of three different shades of 
red showed a tendency to prevail, was naturally very thick 
om r plentiful. 

ith a person so obviously built against the grain as 
she had been, it would — been surprising to find it 
otherwise. Her face, naturally pale, was decorated with 
freckles that showed as fanciful a preference for varying 


unny Story Today. 
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Furthermore, in her precipitate flight after me one of 
her sli came eff; and while I was apologising pro- 
fusely for my awkwardness and dhe was ressing regret 
for the accident, the missing slipper lee at us, 
as it were, two stairs above. I siy leering because it is the 
only word that seems to express tho sinister look that the 
slip wore. It was a many-coloured, shapcles; 1 
mals ot plaited list; and I could not ignore the fact tha 
its dimensions were iarly generous. It was a larger 
slipper than I had ever seen worn by a aay of normal pro- 
portions; and there seemed to be a wild, fiendish migger 
about it, as if it were secretly revelling in its unexpected 
escape from decorous concealment and the subsequent dis- 
comfiture of its fair owner. 

I reached for it hurriedly, and handed it with a conven- 
tional comment to Miss Bunderby, who blushed a lurid 
pink, and bolted downstairs with it in her hand in the com- 
occurred to me afterwards that it 


was 
retiring 

approaching, and there was any door near enough for her 
to scamper through, she was 
at first that I had outraged 
inexcusable de- 
gree by our gym- 
nastics on the 
stairs, but I 
found, after a 
while, that this 
anxiety not to 
intrude herself 


rtion 

Eine in {ting 
out of sight; a 
phenomenon 
with which the 
boys were per- 
fectly familiar, 
= which neces- 

gave them 
a liberal oppor- 
tunity to make 


tints as did her hair; while her long eyelashes were abso- 
lutely devoid of colour of any kind. 
Miss Bunderby was her father’s housekeeper; and it was 
in her room that he and I took our meals, and sat up at 
night sometimes when we were free from our books. At 
such times Miss Bunderby had always discreetly retired. I 
do not think I ever met a lady who could discreetly retire 
with such success. Besides the general duties of a house- 
keeper, Miss Bunderby was expected to exercise maternal 
care over the boarders. When anyone of them was ill, she 
acted as nurse, and when they were all well they combined 
to say harsh things about her methods of buttering the 
bread or engineering the hash, and to allege that on one 
occasion. having been surprised into an errand of mercy at 
dead of night, she had been seen wearing a flannel night- 
cap. But in their hearts, hardened ruffians as they were, 
they could not help liking Miss Bunderby. We all liked 
Miss Bunderby. 
I had been a month at Dr. Bunderby’s before I had the 
roma ap of conversing with the lady for any length of 
e. It is true that I had encountered her in a furtive 
sort of way . Sometimes as I was going 


upstairs I would hear a shuffling of 
t i 


squeezing epainel the. wall in th * 

herself 0 

stair, in order that e = 
the first occasion of such a meeting there had liana 

embarrassing collision. I had very naturally 

ted on her taking precedence, while I rooted myself as 

closely as possible to the wall in order to give her the 


maximum of room in which to Miss Bunder xtremi! 
however, insisted with —— = fa 


heartless re- 


the presumption 
to volunteer an 


the lad ary pg , when he found me in the early days 
if i ith a brutal matter-of-fact „ 


She was gone in a flash. 


conscienceless 
cessor in the hour of tribulation. The 
been told to put away their books and 


for bed, when Dr. Bunderby entered schoolroom and 


1 making In the housek: s room I found 
carefully caned every bunday morning. 1 pd di some | and for a moment or s0 we both stood jeed th e standing with folded arms, surveying Tih wears tate 
solemn recantation, and to confess a steady hour | feeling extremely awkward and bashf red-haired boy named Hawkins, who stood on the opposito 
chance of disciplining him. My want of success as | As she still ride of the table with u settled’ scowl upon his 
teacher is due to the fact that, while convinced that occa- | remained firm, ruddy countenance. I don’t think I ever saw a boy look so 
sional boiling in oil is the only method of a boy | T accepted de. E And e table 
under, I haven’t the necessary skill to apply the remedy. _| feat, and began 1 poco them were a tumbler of water a couple of 
I have called one of Bunderby’s boys up to my desk on | to continue my — pills. 
many occasions with the firm resolve to cane streaks all | ascent. But Bins Baaderby turned ad the sound of my step and ack- 
over him; but when the crucial momont has arrived I just at the nowledged my formal bow without relaxing her stern atti- 
have wobbled like a party politician who is in doubt as to | precise mo- C 
Which D kind; and. ment Miss “Mr. Smith,” she said quietiy, “ I have sent for at 
finally, I have appealed to the boy's good sense, and other | Bunderby had Hawkins’ earnest It has become necessary that he 
trifies in which is more e a [apparently should take two but I cannot him to touch 
contrite expression of regret terminate the discussion. concluded to them. I don’t want to have to to Dr. Bunderb 
In this way I lost the respect of everyone, even of the | surrender. She ff I can help it, an there seeuss $0 bo & chance 
boys themselves. When they were in trouble came to | started to de- that you may be able to succeed where I have failed.” 
me to help them out, and when one of them was due at the | scend in the II succeed,” I stammered, absolutely overcome with 
Doctor s private room for a chastening castigation, I found | greatest pos- i “Do you suggest, Miss Bunderby, that I 
myself, quite unaccountably, securing a prior audience in | sible hurry, make Hawkins take thoes pills?” 4 ee 
order to assure the Doctor that I had received the peni- | with the it The proposal simply staggered me. In cold blood I had 
tent’s personal pledge that it shouldn’t happen and | that she can- been en into as cruel a predicament as my wildest 
Tlf — en rae er — 3 
a coup 
To begin with, I didn F stairs, and, to ae vite ie not an 9 
reform, the Doctor didn't believe that I the boy, | save me from included in my college curriculum. 5 
and I didn’t believe that the Doctor believed that I believed falling still pills myself ihe of 
the professions of contrition. More than that, there were „Caught 2 ‘ cheae 
occasions on which I feel sure that the Doctor had the firm | me by the hair I by 
impression that it was { who ad started the negotiations | and gasped out 6 
ein to interfere unwarrantably in that | a startled cry. or a merciless ogre, or something of 
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“I have offered Hawkins pills at his own suggestion,” 
3 resumed. “He ee a little nauseating.” 

auseating, poor boy! „„ 1 
don't know what the taste of senna- tea is like, or how it is 
made, or where they get it from; but I remember on one 
occasion ha dentally smelt a cupful of the vile 
decoction, and my heart positively bled for the victim 
condemned to swallow it. It was a remedy of the 
Doctor’s, being, as he explained to me, the only medicine 
that seemed to be adaptable with unvarying success to 
almost a and it represented practically 
the whole pharmacopca of the school. 

« But,” I said, “I understani that Hawkins is unable to 
take the pills either. In that case I don’t quite see what 
service I can render in the matter.” 

“Hawkins,” replied Miss Bunderby, 8 the 
name with a sonorous solemnity, “tells me that he thinks 
— could persuade him to take the pills. If you will, there- 

ore, do your best I shall be much obliged. Please let Dr. 
Bunderby know whether you have succeeded or not.” And 
having concluded her extremely formal explanation, Miss 
Bunderby stole discreetly away. 

The nature of the atrocious plot dawned upon me in an 
instant. Hawkins knew as well as I did that Dr. Bunderby 
had the utmost confidence in my absolute trustworthiness 
on all matters of importance. And yet this raw, red-haired 
boy had had the effrontery to send for me in the hope that 
I would be a party to the fraudulent disposal of those pills 
in an improper and surreptitious way. I set my teeth 
together and resolved that come what might the young 
ruffian should take those pills if I had to jerk them down 
him with my own hand. 

We stood and glared at each other suspiciously for a 
moment or two, during which Hawkins grew redder and 
redder, till the tint on his cheeks combined with the 
brilliant hue of his hair to make the top end of him one 
dazzling blaze of crimson. 

„Hawkins, I said sternly, “why don’t you be a good boy 
and take your medicine ?” 

“Please, sir, he stammered, “I can’t, I really can’t. 
I’ve tried to before but they won't go down. Couldn't 
we ” 


Hawkins! I cried more sternly than ever, in order to 
nip in the bud 
the nefarioun 

knew 
e was about 
to make, “how 


could not hope to Bes 

achieve by force ; 33 

“bea boy, Standing with folded arms, 

just put the 

pill on your t e, take a drop of water, and swallow the 
two together. It’s as easy as anything.” 

Even as I spoke oe told me that I lied. Ihad been 
assured myself, as a boy, that there is no simpler method 
than this of taking a but I knew then as I know now, 
that the notion is a cruel delusion. It is perfectly easy, I 


know, as far as the water is concerned. That invariably 
goes right down at the first swallow, but when you bring 
your head back into plumb again note is apt to strike 
you more forcibly than that the pill is still inexorably and 
unalterably there. 

Hawkins looked at me appealingly, but finding that I 
meant business he heaved a mighty sigh that rattled my 
very soul and picked up from the table one of the pills as 

ly as if it had been a new kind of dangerous explosive 
in miniature. Following ip be pee he flung the pill 
ly into his mouth, dashed a quantity of water after 
it, and then throwing his head back commenced to gurgle 
and gasp with an unrestrained vigour that brought my 
heart into my mouth. After swallowing at random for the 
best part of a minute, he brought his head back, and with a 
dismal, guilty look removed from his lips—the pill. I had 
expected it. ‘The same thing had happened to me frequently ; 
and I observed the recurrence of the phenomenon in another 
without emotion. 8 

If I had been a Holy Inquisitor inflicting pain by specially 
devised machinery, I do not think I could have felt my 
position more keenly. Still, the path of duty was ever strewn 
with thorns; I felt that the solemn trust reposed in me 
forbade me turning back. Finding that a conciliatory 
een not a success, I changed my tone and spoke 


y. 

5 t you think,“ I said impressively, “that you're a 
very bad boy to trifle with a good, expensive pill in that 
way? Think how many poor le there are who would 
be only too glad to get a rich, wholesome pl like that. 
Not only have you refused to swallow it, but you have 
deliberately unfitted it for use by anyone else. Do you 
think that is kind to Miss Bun „ who is always so 
anxious for your welfare? 

It I could have split myself into two just then, I would 
certainly have punched the other half’s head for this 
unabashed display of miserable h isy. 

I can’t take it, sir!” protested Hawkins angrily. This 
little show of fight relieved my feelings immensely, and I 
squared up, orically speaking, with alacrity to meet 
it in the same spirit. 

„Hawkins,“ I said, bing omy, a fist down on the table with 
a thud, “you shall take those pills—if I have to 
prod them down you one after the other with a penholder! 

The boy at me in blank amazement for an instant, 
and then he turned to the wall, and leaning his face on his 


arm began to sob like the sucker of a new pump. I held 
on to the table for support, and wiped the cold perspiration 
from my brow as I mentally anathematised Miss Bunderby, 
the Doctor, the school itself, and the healing art generally. 
I thought at first of offering to compromise on the difficulty 
by taking the pills myself, but on reflection it was clear 
that this was an instance that did not admit of any 
vicarious atonement, even if I had succeeded in getting the 
pills down, which was an extremely improbable contingency. 

“TI shall write home to my mother,” he snivelled. 

“Hawkins,” I said, swallowing the lump in my throat 
with an effort, “ You can write home to your grandmother, 
and your aunt, and any other female relative you may 
happen to possess—after you've taken those pills. Do you 
want me to report i to the Doctor?” 

“Please, sir,’ he said, turning round desperately, 
Couldn't we drop them into the fire and say——” 

Hawkins,“ I cried, scowling at him in horror,“ you will 
end 47 days in Newgate; that’s what you'll do. You 
asked Miss Bunderby to send for me in the hope that I 
would betray my trust, and extricate you from this dilemma 
by a base and wicked falsehood. Didn’t you?” 

Please, sir, I thonght, perhaps—you see, you've always 
taken our parts against 

“ Yes,” I said bitterly, “and now, when I ask you in 
return to oblige me by hain two ordinary, harmless 
pills that will restore you to health, and bring back the 
sparkle to your eye 

“I'm all right, sir,” he interrupted. “There’s nothing 
the matter with me. Miss Bunderby's got a grudge against 
me, that’s all, and wants to make me sick. Colville says 
she’s never bappy unless she’s experimenting on somebody, 
and he says he e 

“Cok is an abandoned ruffian,” I said. “I don’t want 
to hear a repetition of his brutal and insolent remarks. I 
say you owe it to me to take those pills. I have always 
tried to be a friend to you, haven't I?’ 

“Yes, sir, but 

“Then,” I said, feeling that I had got him at close 

uarters at last, as I pointed dramatically to the half- 
chewed pill, which was sticking to the corner of the table, 
where he had placed it on finding it unpalatable, “take 
that pill, Hawkins.” 

The poor wretched boy had no words to utter. He stifled 
a deep sob manfally, bi, the battered pill in his mouth 
(where, by its looks, it had already seen yeoman service), 
took a large drink of water, and then, heaving a sigh of 
satisfaction, commenced to wipe his lips elaborately with 
his et-handkerchief. 

« s right, eh? I said. “Gone, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, I haven't got it in my mouth, sir, and, as he 
spoke he 8 opened his mouth to give me the 
ee conducting a minute investigation, if I 

Id bo so disposed. I was not, however, so „ I 
had other business on hand. 

“Very good, Hawkins,” I answered, with an ominous 
severity. “ And now will you be so good as to shake your 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

The boy’s face turned one large blotch of red. He shook 
his handkerchief airily, and something fell to the floor with 
a light spongy thud and remained sticking to it. It was 
the pill—in a more mutilated condition than ever. He 
looked at the wretched, pulpy object, with staring eyes and 
with a most elaborately feigned astonishment, ns if he could 
in no possible way understand how it could have come 
there. Therein, however, I had the advantage of him. I 
had seen him take it out of his mouth while he was wiping 
his lips; and I had the further advantage of having in my 
younger days attempted the same feat of legerdemain 
with precisely the same dismal want of success. Without 
a word I walked solemnly up to the half-chewed pill 
and d it fiercely into the floor with the heel of my 
boot. I then picked its compen from the table and 
flung it into the fire. After which I began to breathe more 
freely and to feel happier than I had done for months. 
The next moment the door opened, and Miss Bunderby 
entered the room. 

She evidently had not expected to find us still there; 
and she broke into an apologetic utterance, and fled pre- 
cipitately. I felt, however, that it was my duty to at 
least confess the truth to her who had so tonchingly con- 
fided in mo; and I called her back. | 

Miss Bunderby returned immediately and stood at tlie 
door, looking first at me, then at Hawkins, and then at the 
ceiling, the last being the only one of the three objects 
that did not change colour beneath her glance. { 

„Hawkins, I said, breaking the fearful silence, “you | 


may go.” | 
e boy bolted from the room. ' 

„Well? “ inquired Miss Bunderby, looking squarely at 
me, while the faintest suspicion of a smile hovered over her | 
thin lips. 4 

“Miss Bunderby,” I said, “I have really done my best, ! 
but I can see that it isn’t any good. I don’t want to be | 
hard on the boy, and——” 

“ You mean, she said, striving with difficulty to suppress 
the smile that all but esca her“ you mean that 
Hawkins won't take the pills? 

“ It isn’t so much won't,“ I Said 

« No, I know,” sho answered, letting the smile take its 
course with unrestrained 8 “ He can’t take them. 

I didn’t expect he would. I felt I 6 58 to try and 
get him to swallow them, but I'd have died before I'd have 
taken ’em myself!” 

“T say, this is awfully of you, Miss Bunderby,” I 
stammered out. “I thought you’d blame me.” 

“Blame you! she echoed. “Not a bit of it. I blame 
myself rather for shifting the burden of a painful duty on 
to your shoulders.” 

“ Miss Bunderby, you're a brick,” I said, holding out my 


hand, 

“Rubbish,” she replied, taking my proffered hand in a 
matter-of-fact way. 

And from that moment Miss Bunderby rnd I became 
friends, (To be continued.) 


HOW LION STORIES AR 
INVENTED. 


You Can Buy Tnxx, ILtUstRATED, FoR £10. 


Ar a seaport town in Africa, the rendezvous of 
numerous hunting parties who land to equip themselves 
for the hazardous expedition into the interior after big 
game, the writer of this article accidentally discovered 
the secret road to fame as a hunter. Resting at the 
principal hotel in the place, I was approached by an 
intelligent young sportsman—an Englishman by-the- 
way—who, judging me by my travelling garb and gun 
case, entered into conversation with ite usual inquiry 
“What luck, my friend?“ 

Then followed a remarkable account of the numerous 
lions recently brought down in the vicinity to the 
credit of celebrated guns, and an invitation extended 
to look over a few skins my informant possessed. Idid 
so, and eventually became the purchaser of a fine speci- 
men for a few pounds. These were contained in a 
small store, full to repletion with skins, skeletons 
and horns of every description of African game. 

This was not to be the end of the transaction, how- 
ever. I was next asked to glance overa number of very 
interesting photographs of dead game just as it fell 
to the rifle, with the hunter standing as à rule astride 
his quarry, a few of which I also bought. After that. 
my enterprising friend suggested my looking at a goodly 
number of marvellous, hair-raising adventures with lions, 
tigers, deadlv snakes, and what not all neatly arranged 
in manuscript, any of which he was prepared to sell 
outright, including British and Foreign copyright; all 
that was left for the purchaser to do was to fill his name 
in the blank space left for the hero, together with the date. 

Here was an astounding revelation! Every story—in 


answer to my inquiry—was guaranteed strictly original 
and not in duplicate ; supported in some instances by 
native testimony, ome to the number of alleged 
attendants already supplied by the story and individually 
named for you. 

These wonderful creations of a vivid imagination 
ranged from £5 each upwards as the ingenuity of the 
plot increased. 

I was further informed that many travellers returning 
from up-country with poor bags called in the assist- 
ance of our ingenious friend to stock them and add a 
story or two to aid their own inventive faculties, prior to 
sailing home; to be afterwards related for the benefit of 
admiring, envious friends, and sometimes reach the 
columns of the aleve itself. 

Nor did the audacity of the literary . end here. 
The photographs I had seen went to illustrate the stories 
sold, and for the modest sunt offeay, £10, you are kindly 
invited to 1 a few hundred yards from the store 
to a wild-looking tract of swamp and woodland, where 
a group of skins, horns etc., together with yourself and 
rifle (native attendants also if required) are placed in front 
of the camera. and you carry away with you undeniable 
evidence, sufficient to prove your prowess to the most 
sceptical friend, or even to satisfy a court of law. 

here you have skins, horns, photo (negative included) 

and yarn complete for the extremely low figure of £20. 

“Yes,” said he, “I often laugh to myself when I recog- 

nise my own stories in print as the ‘miraculous escape 

from a terrible death’ of Sir Somebody-or-other, or 

Lord So-and-so, but I have never given them away.” 
— ͤ — —— 


THERE, little bird. don't cry! 
They'll cut off your head, I know, 
And the strutting ways 
Of your barnyard days 
ill be things of long ago; 
But the cook will stuff you by-and-by— 
There, little bird, don't ery : 


There, little bird, don't ery! 

They'll eat you—they will I know. 
And the drumstick fat 
And the like of that 

Will be things of long ago; 
But your overfed foes will groan and sigi 
There, litt!e bird, don’t cry! 

He: “Do you know that for the last hour I have been 
watching for a chance to steal a kiss fron: you?” 

She: “Indeed! Don’t you think it might he well for 
you to consult an oculist ? 

—— — 

Rossrns : “ Do you think it can be laid down as a rule 
that the best is always the cheapest ?” 

Jobbins: “By no means; for while I feel that Uve 
got the very best wife in the world, yet—well, just look 
at this accumulation of her last day’s shopping!” 

— — 

Tn young doctor and his friend, the chemist. were 
sitting at the club window when a richly-dressed lady 
passed by. 

5 There goes the only woman I ever loved,” remarked 
the M.D. 

“That so?” quieried the other. “Then why don't 
you marry her ?” 

„Can't afford it,” replied the doctor. “She is my 
best patient.” 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


REPLIES. 


4382. At what Period was the National Debt Highest 
Per Capita of the Population? 


At the time of the Peace of Paris, which terminated 
our long and arduous contest with the power of 
Napoleon, our National Debt reached the enormous sum 
of 861 million pounds. As the 8 of the 
country then, from a comparison of the census returns 
of 1811 and 1821— the first of which are very imperfect— 
may be estimated at about 194 millions, this gives an 
indebtedness of £44 per head. The National Debt at 
that period was equal to rather more than one-third of 
the total wealth of the nation. The sum required for 
what is known as the “ service of the debt amounted in 
1816 to close upon 33 millions, more than half of the 
net revenue of the country, which in that year yielded 
£62,264,516. At the present time the National Debt 
amounts to about £16 per capita, or 74 per cent. of the 
total wealth of the country. The interest of the Debt 
in 1816 cost 348. per head of population, while the 
national wealth was not more t one-fourth of the 
sum at which it is now estimated. With our vastly 
i taxable capacity, it now costs under 9s. per 
hea 


4337. Which Plants were First Probably Cultivated by 
Men for Food? 


The answer to this question must naturally be con- 
siderably modified by latitude. In tropical and sub- 
tropical countries the answer would probably be the 
banana, which is an almost universal article of food in 
those regions. It is well known that the longer a plant 
is cultivated the less its capacity for producing seeds 
hecomes, and the banana is now almost seedless. Men- 
ioe of it is found in the earliest eastern records, and 
the 
the 


probability the fig. 
4338. Which isthe Most Stri Historical Example of 
the Absurd Effects of Rigid Etiquette ? 
The two best instances which could be quoted refer 


respectively to Marie Antoinette and Philip III. of 


pain. In pre-revolution times the etiquette of the 
een’s bed-chamber, which, it must be remembered, 
was in those days also a reception-room, was extremely 
igid, and the Ladies of the Bed-chamber had certain 
uties strictly defined according to their rank. Disraeli, 
in his Curiosities of Literature,” tells us that on one 
oceasion, when Marie Antoinette was dressing, a Lady- 
in- Waiting handed her an article of — As she 
did so, another lady of higher rank a who 
claimed the honour, and before she oat do it the 
Queen’s sister appeared, and also claimed it. Mean- 
while the Queen herself was shivering for want of the 
garment, without which she could not complete her 
toilet. The second instance has more of tragedy in it. 
Philip was sitting by a fire which the Royal tee uilder 
had made a yreat deal too hot. It was beneath his 
‘lignity to rise of his own mere motion. Etiquette for- 
hen the 
Marquis de Potat came in, the King ordered him to 
reduce the fire, but he excused himself on the ground 
that that was the hereditary privilege of another noble. 
The result was a distemper of the blood, followed by 
erysipelas, ending in a fever, of which Philip died. 


Sy ae re a tee ee 
a tiesto on. 
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4840. What is the Best Historical Example of One cease 


r 


Good Turn Deserves Another”? 


One of the most heroic individual instance is to be 
found at the close of the life of Malesherbes, in the 
stormy days of the French Revolution. Aged and in 
retirement, he had so far escaped even menace, but 
when he learnt that the king was to be put on his 
trial he came at once to Paris to undertake his defence. 
To those who tried to de him, he answered : 
“Twice my master called me to his councils when all 
the world desired that honour. -I owe it to him now to 
stand by his side when many think it is too dangerous.” 
He paid for his devotion with his life. On a larger 
scale no better instance can be given than the behaviour 
of the Sikhs of the Punjaub in the Indian mutiny who 
raised an army of 59,000 men, and furnished the most 
active and valuab'e assistance in suppressing the revolt. 
There is no doubt that this was due to the labours of Law- 
rence, who had completely won their confidence. 
Hence, when he appealed for aid, the province responded 
nobly, and it is scurcely an exaggeration to say that the 
salvation of our Indian Empire was due to Sikh grati- 
tude for his work. 


4341. Which may be Considered the Most Necessary War 
on Record? 

All wars of defence against unwarrantable invasion— 
such, notably, as the Swiss resistance to Austrian 
oppression—may be considered as absolutely necessary, 
pe it would be difficult to single out one from 2 
these as being more neee sary than the rest. But of 
the wars of history, none was so universally necessary 
as that which culminated in the Battle of Waterloo— 
the War of the Scventh Coalition. Europe was in 
danger of being enslaved, and, as it was, the French 
Empire comprehended the richer half of the Continent. 
Combination among the nations wasabsolutely necessary. 
It was not as if Napoleon's supremacy had been a 
benefit to the countries he overran. They were in every 
way the worse for his campaigns, impoverished by the 
destruction of commerce and the sense of confidence. 
The coalition that was followed by Napoleon’s dethrone- 
ment was dissolved, because with leon's pore 
broken, it was thought that Europe would breath ly 
again. But Napoleon broke away from Elba, landed in 

rance, and sought to reinstate himself again, which 
meant an endeavour to enslave Europe. The coalition 
that followed was formed in necessary self-defence. 
The brief war which resulted was practically a fight for 
existence. 


4343. What Mili Order was Created by a King so 
that he t Bestow it on a Sect Outlawed 
by his own Decree? 

ouis XV., during his wars against Frederic the 

Great, instituted a military order to be bestowed on 
Huguenot soldiers for bravery in action. The Hugue- 
nots were suffering from severe penal statutes at the 
time, and legally were not recognised as being able to 
enjoy even the ordinary rights of citizens. Of 
course, under the circumstances, they were not eligible 
for the usual military distinctions, which were at that 
time closely bound up with Roman Catholic religious 
rites. hence, Louis, who wanted their help in the 
field, instituted the Huguenot military order. 

4342. What is the Physical of the Greater 
3 of Southern = tempered with Northern 


Races 

In the North man is dependent on his fellow man and 
on some of the lower animals for his daily existence, 
while in the South a bountiful ie oor world makes 
him almost independent. Inthe North therefore, com- 
munity of interest and interdependence has given him a 
sympathy with his kind and with the lower animals 
almost unknown in the South. Fear, too, has much to 
do with the cruelty of southern races. Wild animals 
have seldom had much terror for man in the North; he 
has dreaded bad seusous and stress of weather there fur 
more than the attacks of savage beasts, and he has but 
little leisure for head hunting and other forms of 
savagery. But in the South he has lived for countless 
erations in dread both of man and beast, and such 
read breeds cruelty. The most tender-hearted soon 
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to pity those whom they hold in mortal dread. 

Difference of temperament, whether the result of sur-. 
roundings or of a primary difference of breed it is 

impossible to say, must be included in the explanation. 

The northern races are, as a rule, brave at all ti bat 

the southern are often cowards, ex: when their blood 

is up, and this cowardice is often immediate cause 

of their cruelty. 


4344. Which is the Earliest Recorded Instance of the Use 
of Poison? 


The earliest use of poison was probably for tipping 
arrows; the name toxicology (from the reek tozon, a 
pen: preserves record of 32 a e oldest 

erence to the administration to mankin: ison as 
such, is found in an E ian papyrus of uncertain date, 
but of extreme antiquity, now in the Louvre. On it is 
written, among a number of rules, the following: Pro- 
nounce not the name of I. A. O., under penalty of the 

ach.” Now the peach itself is harmless, but from the 
ernel prussic acid is distilled, and the yptians are 
known to have practised distillation in the earliest histori- 
cal times. So that it may be regarded as certain that 
“the peach” in the above sentence means poison. The 
Greeks were well acquainted with the use of poison 
several hundreds of years before the Christian era, and 
in the fifth century B.c., . condemned to death 
were made to drink hemlock. Socrates died in this way 
in B.c. 399. The first recorded instance of the use of 

oison among the Romans occurred in B. C. 331, when a 
lires number of women were detected in a conspiracy to 
poison their husbands. 


4845. Which Nation Conducts its Wars in the Mos 
Inexpensive Manner ? 

Among Euro nations, and ting that the 
estion does not apply to savage tribes, the answer, a0 
ar as actual fighting is concerned, must N be 

Turkey. The Turk is a magnificent fighter, brave, hard, 
and very temperate. He also fights quite as much from 
religious enthysiasm as from patriotism or love of gain. 
Hence, however far his pay is in arrears, he goes on 
fighting, and this, of course, comes cheap to his Govern- 
ment, which, nevertheless takes care that he shall have 
lenty to eat and lots of cartridges to shoot away. 
1 certain restrictions, food supplies are levied on 
the district in which the war is being carried on, and 
this saves a good deal on commissariat. The cheapest 
army in Europe is undoubtedly the Swiss. 
ere any great crisis to come upon the co it could 
put something like 275,000 men, drilled and trained, 
into the field, and these, with modern arms and plenty 
of ammunition, could probably keep half the armies of 
Europe at bay, and yet the cost is only about £4 a man 
a year. In fact, the total military budget of the 
Republic is under a million sterling a year. 


4346. What Part of the World Affords the Greatest 
Variety of Sport? 

India, as a whole, offers an abundance and variety of 
sport probably unparalleled elsewhere, though there are 
flelds In Africa, in Central and North Eastern Africa, 
notably Somaliland, which some authorities consider 
quite equal to the best in India. In India hunters of 
every of daring and skill find illimitable - 
tunities of indulging almost every sporting taste, from 
elephant shooting to r and from crocodile 
hunting to pig-sticking. r he has tried his 
hand at these, the hunter may find tigers almost 
everywhere, rhinoceroses in Punjab, lions in 
Guzerat, and leopards, wolves, hyznas, bears, jackals, 
wild dogs, etc., elsewhere. Turning to Bengal, he 
may an assortment of antelopes, a few in 
lower Bengal and musk-deer in Thibet. In the hill- 
jungles he will find bison, buffaloes in Assam, and will 
be E at the fleetness of the wild asses of Cutch. 

Cc 


: bing, he may secure specimens of wild sheep 
an 


goats, the ibex and certain species of chamois in the 


QUESTIONS. 


471. Which Euro; countries have pectively the stormicst and 
1 I historlos ? om 5 


most J gneve ? 
4372. Is it ble that bread will soon he permanently dearer ? 
4373. Which social system now at work would seem to most closely 
resemble Moore's Utopia? 5 
4374. In which civilised country is it most difficult for a foreigner to 


ve? 
4375. Which nation has gained most through social intercourse with 
4376. Is it ble to alter the colour of the plumage of birds accord- 


4°77, What t bears fruit only once during its existence? 
4378, Have Pen ian ones Some oa coampeues cin piace) tx ca hick 


W not fly their own flag 
79. Are there any states in Europe which have never been con- 
quered by a forcign foe ? 

4880. 7 ich country has, all things considcrel, the most convenient 


WHEN a widow remembers how much su 
bachelor takes in his tea, he had better look out. 


— st 


He: “ Why do you flutter that fan continuously ? ” 
She: “Do you object? 
He: “I object to anything that could produce a cold- 
ness between us.” 
— — 
„I sHALL make a fortune out of my new music - box. 
You put a = in the ae and——” , 
— thing a popular air? 
“ No—it stops 8 — 
— — 
Tue Proressor: “I declare, Mrs. Blombard, you 


look as as your Wyn seat 
Mrs. re much : “Doyou really think 


80, 

Professor : “ Yes, indeed. No one would ever 
believe there was such an extraordinary difference in 
your ages.” 
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HUNGRY HEIRS AND 
HOWLING HEIRESSES. 


‘Scenes THAT Occur Every DAT IN THE WILL 
DEPARTMENT aT SOMERSET Hovse. 


Batzac divided the entire human race into two classes 
ey minors and hungry heirs. That was, of course, 
a libel. But it did not strike Wilting: | one as he 

around the will room at Somerset House, for if 
ever he saw greed and unholy e tion written on 
the faces of a number of people, he saw it that after- 


noon. 

When the look of greed vanished it was generally 

8 one of disappointment. 

he faults of those we love have a knack of obtruding 
themselves when testators are disposing of their belong- 
i and there are probably many sinners who, in the 
endeavour to atone for the sins of a mi life, 
bequeath money to bee ere and charities to which they 
never dreamt of contributing a shilling when living. 

One. lady amongst those present seemed to have a 
substantial grievance, for after her son had read the 
cor attendant brought her, she burst into tears, 
exclaiming, “To think that I should have come all the 
way from Norfolk to learn that ey nly brother left all 
his money to hospitals instead of his sister: 

Still, in the main, justice is done. The passion of 
love—far transcending that of hate, which vouchsafes 
no permanent joys—is for ever so striving to mould our 
thoughts and actions that its influence—due allowance 
being made for the vagaries and varieties of human 
nature—when setting our affairs in order, is virtually 
supreme. Whether some recipients of legacies see 
them in this light is doubtful. 


Re proportion of the le daily to be 
seen in the Will partment of the te Regis by 
Somerset House, seem to be of opinion that not only 


was the testator of the will they have come to inspect 
one of the most misguided creatures that ever lived, 
but that the will itsel is in all probability a rank 


fi 8 

3 nature being suspicious, especially where wills 
are concerned, it is not enough to be told by the family 
solicitors that you have inherited £200. You have only 
his word for this. What if it were double? you say, and 


80, bly im b family, our 
F 
Persons of the male persuasion visiting the Will 
8 are, as a rule, far less demonstrative than 
se 


x. 

aérial structures bred by luxuriant tions 
and ranging from affluence toa fortnight at the sea-side 
may be instantaneously crumbled into ruin, but the 
stoicism of the race precludes a scene. 

A whitening of the cheek, perhaps, and a quivering of 
the lips, but nothing more. 

With ladies it is di t. The sli 
wills which fail to realise their expecta 
mightily. Instinct with icy propriet 
the mask is apt to be swept asi 
pointing. 


and arrows of 
disturb them 
when they enter, 
if the result is disap- 


Of course, such scenes as when a lady, 3 ; 


her indignation, so P.W. is informed, tore a hateful 
in pieces—for which, of course, she was prosecuted—are 
rare, but exclamations of rage and disgust are so 
common that when, on one occasion, a lady addressing 
ber daughter in a whisper loud enough to be heard by 
P. ., declared that the man who could leave his on! 
relative such a paltry legacy must have had a terri 
death-bed,” no notice was taken. 

In defence of these outspoken dames, it must be con- 
fessed that the wills of some testators are drawn in the 
ba cee gir manner. 

must have been the heart-burnings of one 
which, at the bottom of every Page, left to each relative 
— cand (and then, on the top of the next page) 
—thanks. 

It e peers the angeht of 1 des 23 
completely ecli anything u y the British 
army when in eto 

As drink inflames the imagination, a reader may be 
seen vainly endeavouring to master the 
contents of a document through a beery ocean of sur - 
mise and bag oer People so circumstanced gener- 
ally believe that the wrong will has been brought them. 

letter imposters are frequent subscribers of 
the shilling, doubtless in the belief that nothing is more 
calculated to stimulate the charitable instincts than a 
fat legacy. 
Love with an empty purse in these days being a thing 
to bolt and bar against, im ious fathers, to 
rage suitors, have been known to bequeath their 
sums. 
have a e effeot on some people. 


uite a common thing to receive 


persons 
nor the year in which the testator died. 

Some will actually ask to see the wills of persons who 
died the day before. 
will ever registered at Somerset House 
exceeds 50,000 words; the shortest that of a soldier, 
9 3—“ All to wife.” 
fndive k. eee miser, who, 

himself una paper contain · 
N. . substituted the 
. 


A Grand Mixture. 

Tux great phrenologist was dazed 
An lost his usual suavity 

He'd found a man who couldn't be praised, 
Because of his depravity. 

“You are a thief,” said he; “I fear 
You steal, when not prevented.” 

But William Shakespeare, he stole deer,” 
Said he; “I'm complimented.” 

Tour temper's bad, you're full of bile, 
You rave and fume intensely.” 

“Oh, yes,” said he, “so did Carlyle; 
You honour me immensely.” 

But you, sir, you are very vain 
And weakly egotistic——” 

Oh, yes,” said he; “just like Montaigne; 
You're very eulogistic.” 

“You are a cynic.” “So was Swift.” 
“A scoffer.’ “So wus Shelley.” 

For lying you've a might, gift.” 
„Well. so had Machiavelli. 

“ But you're conceited, proud and haué, 
A base of pridé you're built on.” 

“ Well, so were Michael Angelo 

And Dante and John Milton.” 


et ft — 
How She Arrived at lt. 


A LITTLE girl who has just entered school, jubilantly 
announced to her father that she had beaten all the 
girls above her in the arithmetic class and gone to the 


p. 

“That was clever of you, said he, encouragingly. 
„How was it?” 

„Well, you see, the teacher asked the girl at the head 
how much was eight and five, and she didn’t know, and 
said twelve; and the next girl said nine, and the next 
one said eleven, and the next one said fourteen. Such 
silly answers! Then the teacher asked me, and I said 
thirteen, and she told me to go top. Course it was 


t 

“That was nice,” said the father. “I didn't think 
you could add so well. How did you know it was 
thirteen P”’ 

“Why, I guessed it. Nobody said thirteen.” 


Eels as Life-Savers. 


PERIODICALLY the world is startled with the welcome 
news that an antidote has been discovered to the venom 
of vipers and other poisonous snakes. 

Another of these recently been brought forward 
as the result of some very remarkable researches which 
have been brought to the notice of the Academy of 
Science in Paris. It is found that the blood of eels, 
especially of sea eels, contains a poison similar to that 
of the poison of the viper, although much weaker—its 
effect being marked by reducing the temperature of the 
body in much the same way as snake venom does, 

Basing his idea on this fact the experimenter came 
to the conclusion that the blood of eels renders the 
person proof against the effects of snake poison; he 
proceeded to demonstrate this by heating a solution of 
the blood of the eel to a certain temperature, and then 
inoculating a guinea-pig with it. In the course of from 
fifteen to twenty hours after this inoculation he intro- 
duced the venom of a viper into the blood of the 
guinea-pig. but it failed to kill the animal. 

Several experiments verified this one, and now it is 
believed that the same treatment will not only render 
human beings proof against snake-bites, but if the 
serum of the eel can be injected soon after a bite, it 
will prevent death and insure recovery. 

So simple a remedy can easil applied, for all 
that it will be necessary to do will be for ere whose 
business takes them into snake-infested regions to 
carry a small phial of the serum and an injecting 
syringe, and, in the event of an accident, they will be 
able to treat themselves immediately. 


eee ff . ůů— 


Rosinson: That's a fine dog you have, Dumley 
Do you want to sell him?” 

Dunley : “I'll sell him for a £5 note.” 

Robinson: Is be intelligent? 

Dumley (with emphasis): Intelligent? Why, that 
dog knows as much as I do.“ 

binson: Lon don’t say so! 

half-a-crown for him, Dumley.” 


———— 


“WE'LL have to give up the idea of puttin’ pictures 
in the parlour, Jane, remarked Old John Turnipseed, 
as he threw the bridle under the table. 

“ Why ?” asked his wife. 

“Too dear! Why, I priced one in town to-day, and 
the gener sez, sez he: That's an old master; its price 
is £500.’ 

4% Why,’ sez I, ‘it looks like a secondhand pictur.’ 

1 Yes, it is,’ sez he. 

“Then, thinks I, if a secondhand pictur costs that 
much, it’s no use to pricea new un. So, Jane, I reckon 
we'll have to hang up a few mottoes, ‘God Bless Our 
Home,’ and the like, and let the piotur's go.” 


Well, I'll give you 


MAKING LOVE IN FRANCE. 


Tue Matter Or Fact War ix WHICH FRENCH 
PreopLe REGARD MARRIAGES. 


THERE is nothing in which the contrast between 
French and English customs is more marked than in 
the conduct of courtship. 

The theory of the philosophy of love and marriage is 
radically different in the two countries, In England, 
the fundamental idea is that love is an unaccountable 
and irrational attraction which. presumably, can arise 
but once in a lifetime and can be felt only fora single 
Alga among the thousands met in the course of early 

e. 

This theory is a sort of survival of the love science of 
chivalry, tempered hy a reminiscence of Plato's doctrine 
that souls were sent into the world in pairs and cireu- 
lated in this mundane sphere disconsolate until the 
*co-eval and harmonious” mates “ happened to 


meet.“ 

When they did meet, each recognised in the otlier a 
“homogeneous fire.” As a matter of course, we do not 
carry the doctrine rigidly into practice, but that is our 
enderying theory of what love between the sexes 
actual 1 
The French theory is that any two people of similar 
station in life, of similar tastes, habits, and general 
ideas, can love one another and be happy in married 
life, and grow more used to one another and happier as 

ears pass, without any “co-eval and homogeneous 
fire” to start with; that marriage is a union of 
properties quite as much as a union of souls, and that 
the probability of happiness is largely dependent on 
the stability of the family income. 

Consequently the parents take the matter at once into 
their own hands. Those who have sons and daughters 
old enough to be married let it be known what the 
marriage portion may be. 

The parents on both sides, having ascertained that 
their children are not absolutely unwilling, enter into 
diplomatic relations and debate the question of dot 
and whether the settlement shall be according to the 
régime dotal, by which the wife's property is held in 
trust under the most strict regulations, or the com- 
munite des biens, where the wife and husband are equal 
partners. 

This last arrangement is generally made where the 
young people intend to live from trade or manufactures 

a small way. 

Calls are then made according to a fixed ceremonial 
law, the betrothal is a solemn public contract, and the 
engagement is long enough only to enable the bridses — . 
parents to provide the trousseau. a 

All this seems very sordid and commercial to us, aud 
a defiling of the most sacred sentiment of the human 
heart by the conree finger of trade. But at the bottom 
there is heaps of common sense in the arrangement. 
It applies to only those who have a certain stake in society, 
for the peasants still court on primitive principles. 

But the result is that the proportion of well-assorted 
marriages among the French middle class is greater, 
and the proportion of divorces less, than with 
us. 
Again, in this country very wealthy girls are avoided 
by self-respecting young men and pursued by fortune- 
hunters until, in despair, they take up with some Conti- 
nental foreigner whom French parents have been 
unwilling to invite to enter their families. 

Another result is that the quality of romance and ; 
adventure having been taken from the courtship, and 4 
the business contract having assumed so much pro- 
minence in France, French novels are not like ours, 
diaries of courtship, but deal usually with heart experi- 
ences subsequent to marriage. f 

This is a result to be deplored, and causes French 1 
novels to give an entirely erronoous picture of French ear 
social life. That part that with us is romantic is with & 
them humdrum and uninteresting. 

It would be absolutely impossible to introduce into 
our country any of the common-sense notions of the 
French in regard to the most important contract of life, 
so strong is social habit and preludion: Of course, 
parents in England do try to look out for the future of 
their children, mothers especially inject a little good 
advice into the children's consciousness, but the choice 
is largely u matter of chance, with the odds very 
largely in favour of the silly, pretty face and the vacant 
mind. 

Advice in any but the early stages of courtship is 
thrown away, because in the case of men, at least, court- 
ship is a progressive . A cheerful F 
says that “marringe is indeed a lottery, but fortun- 
ately, the prizes far outnumber the blanks.” 


Monday, the Second, is the Last Day. 


Tere are plenty of readers who, during the past summer, 
have been wandering about the country taking aphs of 
curiosities—natural and artificial. The editor of F. M. is in want 
of a number of these, and will pay a guinea each for the best tive, 
which will become his property, If there are other photographsot 
sufficient interest to justify their publication, these will be paid for. 

‘A description giving, where possible, full names of persons and 
places dealt with, should Ir photograph. 

The competition closes on t of January, IN . Mark 
your enxelope Photo“ in the top left hand corner. 


The brightest and most up-to-date penny magazine published is THE SUNDAY READER. 
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„ HOW TO PERFORM AT EASE 
‘ m PUBLIC. 


Tun WHOLE Secrer Lies IN BREATHING PROPERLY, 


Nervousness is an affliction with which we are all 
familiar, and there are very few persons who do not 
suffer more or less from this complaint when performing 
in public. The young lady, who at home can play n 

ifficult piece on the 3 almost without glancing 


at the music, finds, when she attempts to play before an 

& fiudience, that she has not only quite forgotten what 
3 she knew 47 the day before, but that even the 
2 ea the notes on the pianoforte has become un- 


And the aspiring baritone singer, who feels certain 
that he has the future of a Santley before him, finds 
difficulty in even producing the notes when he attempts 
to sing a familiar song in public. Then frequently the | 
hopes of a would-be reciter or actress are blighted by | 
this dread monster, who accompanies his victim to the 
. and causes her to utterly forget the words she 

new by heart but yesterday, or failing this, actually 
Lado her from pronouncing the words she wishes to 
spea 

Amateurs are not the only ones who are nervous 
when performing in poblic, or the greatest orator is 
sf frequently diffident when he rises to address an impor- | 
7 tant assembly, and a popular professional singer alten 
has doubts as to whet her he will be able to do justice to | 
a dificult task. But this form of nervousness is not | 
altogether undesirable, since it causes a special effort to 
be made, which usually results in a greater degree of | 
excellence. 

A few hints how to overcome, or, at any rate, to | 
lessen, the great discomfort experienced when an attempt 
is made to sing, Se or recite in®public, will be wel- 
come to many. To describe this nervousness as incur- 
able would be inaccurate, because there have been many 
cases where a faltering ker or a nervous singer has 
persevered steadily, until the power of speaking fluently 
or of singing well been attained. 

As to the best means of overcoming the weakness, 
practice will work wonders, but there is one important 
matter which requires the attention of those who intend 
to use their voice in public, and that is the proper 
management of the breath. 

With a correct system of breathing, resulting in a 
complete mastery over the breath, the nervousness re- 

: ferred to very soon diminishes; but without these two 
Beal there can be very little progress in either 

: ein or speaking. 

t is true that constant appearance on the platform 
will, in a measure, serve to overcome nervousness, but 
the voice cannot have full play, and will certainly never 
be heard at its best, if breathing is conducted in an 
incorrect manner. 

Some persons will be surprised to learn that there are 
three distinct ways of taking breath. Breathing is of 
itself so natural a stipes that it is not usual to pa: 
any — * pert fad — is of sucks vital 
importance good healt pends atly u a 
knowledge of the principles of coment Eraathiiie. and 
the m utting of these principles into regular practice. 

Breath can be taken by raising the upper part of the 
chest, by extending the ribs, and by distending the part 
just. below the ribs. 

The first method is called collar-bone breathing, and 
should never be adopted, as it is both pernicious and 
unnataral. No healthy person lying asleep ever breathes 
in this way. The second mode, known as rib-breathing, 
is the one that should in general be adopted by ladies. 
The ee = 3 e „ and is the 
roper of taking breath for gentlemen, though 
— they can, and do unconsciously, make use of the second 

way at times, just as ladies can, to a certain extent, 
breathe by 


3 


= There are two bad results of collar-bone breathing. 
i is caused, as the parts about 
exible, _ 


IJ] for the other end of the counter. 


the rate of sixty words a minute—and notice.carefully 
for how many seconds the counting is maintained. The 
words must & deliberately spoken, but no air should 
be lost needlessly, and a new breath must not be taken 
whilst counting. R 

It may be wise to practise this several times before 
recording the resulte, since to control the breath, and 
at = same time to speak slowly, is not at first an easy 
task. . 

When satisfied that the normal powers are re- 
corded, the lungs should not be tested again until the 
correct mode of breathing has been carefully and 

larly practised for at least a month, when there 
will be found a marked improvement in their capacity, 
which improvement wi!l increase with constant practice. 
The result will be benefit to the general health, improve- 
ment in the voice when singing or speaking, and a 
gradual loss of nervousness. 

It is not unusual for a nervous 1 to take a few 
hurried breaths on ascending the platform, or when 
rising to speak, and if in doing this only the upper 

rts of the lungs are used, the muscles, nerves, and 

lood-vessels of the throat become affected, thus inter- 
fering with the production of the voice; but if these 
breaths are taken in a proper way, they not only help 
to bring the lungs under control for the time being, 
but actually serve to give a degree of confidence to the 
speaker or singer. 

One word in conclusion. If the practice is to be of 
any practical advantage, it must be regularly carried 
out every day. It will not do to exercise the lungs 
re rly for ten minutes one day, and then do nothing 

urther for two or three days. At least five minutes 
should be devoted to drawing fairly deep breaths by the 
correct mode three times every day, then frequently—in 
fact, whenever it is remembered—the breathing should 
be kept as low down the chest as possible, but the move- 
ment of the upper parts of the lungs—that is to say, 
the “raising of the shoulders —must be avoided 
absolutely. 

ee Oe — 


A Man Who was Too Clever. 


“My wife has a disagreeable habit of leaving her 
purse in exposed places,” said the man, who was telling 
the story. I have cautioned her more than once that 
she would lose it if she wasn’t more careful. 

“I came down with her the other morning, and the 
first thing she did after getting into the train was to 
deposit her purse upon the seat, while she relieved her- 
self of the terrible suspicion that her hat wasn't on 
straight. A movement of her arms knocked the purse 
on the floor, where it remained until I picked it up. 

I rescued that purse no fewer than a dozen times 
before we reached the shop that was the goal of my 
wife's ambition. 

“Events round a bargain counter occur with kaleido- 
scope swiftness, and I soon found myself the sole 
guardian of my wife’s purse, which lay before me on 
the counter where it had been deserted by her in a rush 


„To teach her a lesson I emptied the contents of the 
puree into my pocket, and retreated to the edge of the 
crowd to await developments. 

“It wasn't long before my wife crowded her way out, 
triumpbantly holding aloft a 1 cream jar that 
Pie * succeeded in buying for elevenpence three- 

ings. 
; 5 1 didn't know that they gave credit here,’ I began 
ezbly. 
as They don’t,’ she answered. ‘I have lote of money 
left.“ And she exhibited the contents of her purse to 
prove her assertion. 

“TI nearly fainted when it dawned upon me that I 
had taken the contents from a purse belonging to some 
other woman. 

“I have no desire to retain possession, and if the 
woman who lost three shillings and sevenpence, a Lom 
age stamp, three hair pins, and a recipe for making 
sponge cakes, will call at my office she may have her 


— — — 


IT was a pitch battle,” he said. 

“¢ Pitched, you mean,” she corrected. 

I don't mean anything of the kind,” he replied. “I 
mean ‘pitch.’ It was a fight between tars.” 


—— — 
“CHOLLIE told me he was burning with adoration; 


vidas iss a Taal a ð ͤ . . 
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WILL THE EARTH BE 


Wir ‘ENDING 
Jan. 7, 1899. 


DESTROYED IN 1899? 


Proresson FALB, THE CELEBRATED AUSTRIAN 
ASTRONOMER, Says ir WILL. 


As 1. as 1894 he predicted that the earth 
will colli 


with a comet on November 13th, 1899. 


Nay, more confident still, Professor Falb has fixed the 
exact hour of this meetin 
earth for 3 p.m. on that day. So in making future 


and the destruction of the 
ts it would be as well to leave that occasion 


free to witness the collision with the comet. 


Professor Falb’s comet, which is known as Biela’s, 
was first discovered in 1772, and again in 1805-6. It 
was then discovered that it journ round the sun in 


seven It was seen in 1826, and in in 1832, 
when it was stated that it would d the earth, but 
it didn’t. In 1846 it was found t this comet 


had split up into two comets, and these were seen in 1852. 
They were not seen in 1859 or 1866, though in 
the latter year a great shower of shooting-stars f. 

The disappearance of the comets of Biela was 
accounted for by the now universally-accepted theory 
that they had ceased to be comets an ei up into 
meteors. It is thecollision with this comet, last seen 
in 1852, which Professor Falb declares will prove fatal 
to theearth. How far his prophecy is true will best be 
gathered from the following : 


Though the nucleus or of a comet is often a 


-million miles in diameter, and its tail stretches across 


the sky for hundreds of millions of miles, a comet is so 
light that it cannot be weighed. Mun has weighed the 
p inoluding our own Earth and the Sun; but he 
possesses no weigbing machine delicate enough to 
ascertain the weight of a comet. The head or solid 
part of a comet probably weighs tons— aps thou- 
sands or millions of tons; but its weight is utterly 
insignificant compared with the weight of any of the 
ee A comet has so close to the Earth that 

its weight been only one-five-thousandth part of 
the weight of our planet, the comet would have slackened 
the speed of Earth, made the year three hours 
longer and raised huge tides. But none of these effects 
were produced; the year was not lengthened a single 
second, or the tide raised a single inch. 

Other comets have passed very close to the other 
planets without influencing them at all; instead of 
which the planets by their superior weight threw the 
comets out of their usual paths round the sun, and 
started them off to explore fresh fields and pastures 
new. Despite the size of comets, they are very light, 
and it is weight which accomplishes most in the heavens 
as well as on the earth. . 

The tail of a comet looks very awe-inspiring, as it 
streams away for hundreds of millions of miles across 
the sky. But it is a very flimsy and evanescent article; 
stars can be seen shining with undiminished brightness 
through a comet's tail millions of miles thick, while the 
lightest clouds, or thinnest mist, will hide the moon and 
stars from our sight. So attenuated is the matter of 
which a comet's tail is composed, that you could pack 
a tail 4 the ee ae . e in 

into a mantean, an it al with ease. 

Meese should not be wach fear of colle ing with a 
substance like that. Indeed, in 1861 the earth passed 
through the tail of a comet, and no ill-effects were 

Some astronomers only observed a slight 
wness in the sky. 

More to be feared than a collision with a comet is 
that a comet should fall into the sun. This would act 
like the stoking of a furnace, and a comet falling. into 
tie sun would cause it to blaze forth with terrific heat. 
Under this heat the earth might melt like wax, and the 
whole globe with its inhabitants be consumed without 
a moment's notice. But the effects would probably 
not be so serious; the increased temperature of the 
earth would only cause a thaw round the Poles. 
comet which, according to Professor Falb, 

the earth on November 13th, 1899, 
ve seen, an old friend, for it should 
ct an end to this globe in 1773, 
5 * it didn't. The time it was 
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reason that the comet has practically ceased to 
and become split up into meteors. With these the 


4‘e 


health is liable to be seriously affected, owing to the | but, between you and I think he is too earth will most certain! What will happen then ? 
middle and lower parts of the lungs not being properly bun: 7 e en es dapty what is happening every day, hour, minute, 
exercised. : “Yes, Chollie might approp tely be called a fire- ; the earth will be assailed by a great host of 
As everyone knows, it is most advisable to dev proof flat. meteors, which will be driven off into gas by the heat, 
the powers of the lungs, and with this view, suita — — generated by the friction caused by the immense speed 
FFF at which they rush into our atmosphere. The atmos- 
inclined to have weak chests. It will be seen, there-| “No, sir! Not a penny!” was the reply of young | phere is the very best protection against the uttacks of 

fore, that to pursue a system of breathing which | Ardup a opulent but uncharitable relative. “I've lent | all solid bodies. Travelling at the rate of 
_ actually curtails the breathing capacity, and as a conse- CCC back. | miles per second, the meteors would crash ‘through 
8 a rent ea ees, eet ‘ou can shift for yourself henceforth. The di armour-plating as if it were an egg shell, but the atmos- 
pare rc rom F Se theh tan prereent Od on are Rages, phere, by Me rary sobnens, Seve ee 

correct mode hing can — ders harmless. 
„ 0 to their The difference between us,” retorted ler of the shoal of meteor, or fragmenta 
attention to this all-important su cannot do better pos with his hand on the “ie that | of comets, with which the earth will collide . 
than test their breathing from time to time in | Im a man of moderate means and you're a man of im- need excite no apprehension. The only thing to be 
the following simple way: — » meee eee feared is that the night af November 13th may be 
_ breath, then commence to count aloud slowly—say a Then he fied. foggy and spoil our view of these fragments of comete. 
“ Where Butterflies Are Shot.” Tike fe net 8 catch e the tie of an article which will appear in ocxt 
Wednesday’s ATHLETIC RECORD. Read it. 
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Wär would woman be without her tresses? One 
does not like to say what one thinks, but a woman with- 
out her hair would be little short of a fright; in fact, 
she would be a freak. 

From time immemorable the glory of a woman has 


Ato . 
N c 
8 * * 
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the Duke and Duchess—only the Duchess. 


been her hair; a good, full, glorious head of hair is the 
highest award that you can bestow upon her, or that 
Nature can give her in this life. 

There is a world of meaning in every single hair of 
her head, for she knows too well that such adds to her 
beauty, hercharm,her fascination, little mighty atoms that 

to make up the woman ; she knows that every single 
pair ‘orms a miracle or helps to perform one, if she 
should not be a triumphant creation of loveliness, for in 
her curls, her locks, her hair, lies the secret of Nature 
for making a woman beautiful even though her features 
he none of the sweetest; a woman with a really good 
head of hair cannot be very plain. 

I admit that there are women with fairly good hair 
who ure not, by any stretch of the imagination, Venuses, 
but viewed through the telescope of comparison, neither 
are they ugly ; perbaps they would not even pass in a 
crowd, as the saying goes, but all the sume, I claim for 
a woman that, if she be endowed with a: really good 
head of hair—all her own of course—she cannot or 
ought not to be included in the category of Nature's 
beauteous handiwork left unfinished; in other words, 
she is not ugly. 

Turning to the theme proper, a goo l head of hair 
gives a woman distinction, which is an attribute of 
1 no amount of money can pur - 
chase. We know that possibilities, startling and trying 


N. 


Does she look it ? 


a reactionary, and 


speak. 
And women will one day be as bald as the surface of 
a billiard ball, but, thank eas, not in our day. It 
is prophesied that about the period A. p. 3000 hair and 
teeth will have become quite extinct; we are losing 
ar 
suggestions this scientific discovery crowds to 
the mind! Fancy the duchess of the future, 
through whose veins flows the blood of high birth and 
, dancing in a bewilder 
2 ing rays of a thousand brilliant 
electric lights playing upon a bald pate! Despite the 


“Some end of the season Photography Hints” in this week’s HOME NOTES are really good. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
WHEN WOMEN ARE BALD. 


The Time is Coming When Every Girl will be Stripped of Her Hair. 


loveliness of her gowns and the picturesque effect pro- 
duced by sparkling diamonds, gems and precious 
stones of all kinds, a woman with no hair cond hardly 
hope to present a peo in which she woud be 
depicted in glowing colours as a vision of human beauty. 

t is only on emotional grounds that exception is 
taken to the bald-headed woman, for bereft of her hair 
a woman will, or need not be, any the less loyal and 
true than her sister whose head presents a cranial 
forest, rich in the growth of sprigs of beautiful, soft, 
silken hair, but what we take exception to is the appear - 
ance such a huirless individual would present to the 
male eye. She could not be endured; toleration is out 
of the question; so woman has much to be thankful for 
to Dame Nature for providing her with the means by 
which she is able to captivate the heart of man. 

If women at this stage of the world ran the chance 
of becoming bald, the human race of to-day would find 
itself in a queer predicament, so queer, indeed, that it is 
to be doubted whether any human race would be left to 
go bald naturally in the process of evolution by the time 
the year 3000 came round, because man’s admiration 


and love for woman would be check-mated, and there 
would be a great falling off in marriages corresponding 
with the increase in bald women. 

There is a very strong affinity between woman’s hair 
and the eye of a man, an affinity which leads on to love. 
In 1,000  love-at-first-sight cases probably 999 have 


N 
7 
Queen of my Heart 1 


been brought about mainly by the motive - power 
exercised in the influence of the male heart by woman's 
hirsute adornment, although it may have been that the 
latter has not taken any direct or prominent purt in the 
negotiations, but served the situation indirectly by 
leading the male eye to admire, thence to lore. 

Can you imagine a girl of sweet seventeen minus a 
lock of hair ? . ; i 

Can you focus in the mental impression such a human 
creature as a bald - headed ie of twenty-three, the 
delightful age of a delightful girl, the age when she 
grows into a queen and knows how to command her 
subject, man? 5 . 

Again, can you picture in your eye a sweet, fair, 
blushing bride deprived of ber hair? The thought is 
killing, yet even at this early stage women are com. 
plaining that their hair is falling off in bunches. It 
would seem as if (ee, pores based on scientific 
deductions before alluded to, would come about earlier 
than the time stated. The girl of future ages, if she 
will look anything like she is portrayed in the accom- 
panying diagram will surely present an inglorious 
vision. How she will envy her sisters born a thousand 


The bride of 1899 and 30¢% 
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vested in her tresses. A woman's head divested uf the 
natural top-covering is shapeless; there would uppear 
to be hardly any redeeming lines in the head from a 
phrenological point of view, while there is an entire 


Hardly a dream of foveliness. 


absence of that charm of countenanee that looks out 
upon you from underneath the dressy fringe that 
decorates the upper part of the forehead und giving 
light to the laughing eyes of a merry girl. 

Comparing head with head, it would also appear that if 
such a monstrosity really existed as x bald woman, 
whatever beauty she had would certainly be overpowered 
by the good looks of man, for, accordiug to the 
diagrams, without her hair she is no beauty. If this 
shape of lead should continue, it is clear that when the 

ear 3000 comes along, and women and men are quite 

ld, the latter will be by far the handsomer creature of 
the two. 

The point has hardly been touched upon by previous 
writers, but one is justified in drawing the conclusion 
that the reason why women spend so much time before 
the glass in admiration of their tresses is, because they 
may feel an intuitive feeling, an instinctive impulse, « 


that the whole of their womanly charm gu¹j fisvination; —- . 


the Alpha and Omega of their loveliness, the impelling 
influence that draws man to them is primarily their 
hair, hence the careful attention they give to that gift 
they hold so sacred. 

It may be a bold statement to make, but it is evident 
that woman’s prettiness, every charm she possesses and 
which lures man on to love her and murry her, her 
winsomeness, her comeliness. all is due, or, if not all, a 
great portion of it, is due to her hair. 

Strip a woman of her hair and you rob her of her 


Our cook as she is and as she will be in 3000. 


attractiveness, and immediately spoil her chances of 
finding a place in the heart of man. Thus relieved of 
the only source of her own gratification, how could she 
displuy those wonderful hair ornaments so many men 
admire; no hair, no tantalising picturesque ribbons and 
bows holding together Lunches of hair that feel so soft 
and silken to the male touch, that are fondled so 
delicately and pressed so gently as if each sinvl> hair 
were a thread of gold. 

Descending tu a stage lower than the sublime the 
advent of the bald-headed woman will bring numerous 
advantages in its train. To begin with. modern methods 
of dressing the hair occupy too much time; this will be 
altered. The future husbands of our girls will not need 
to complain of the length of time it takes a woman to 
dress; bonnets will probably be dispensed with, these 
much man-maligned articles giving place to a headgear 
more in keeping with a flat surface; head jewels will tind 
no sale since there won't be any hair to show them off in; 
remedies, good and bad, recommended for the cultiva- 
tion of princessly locks will no longer meet the eye at 
every turn. In some res the bald woman will save 
the future man many a growl—no hair, no hairpins, ne 
hatpins! Just think of it. 
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WHEN THE B.P. 
OPENS ITS MOUTH 


Tue Street Quack Doctor Pours 
Wuat HE Likes Down Ir. 


A “cCROAKER” is a quack medicine-man mendicant, 
whose surgery is the py gutter, whose medicine is 
generally “korf-drops,” whose verbal advice, though 
sometimes ge | nent, is absolutely devoid of a 
a id stratum of truth, and whose fee is a “ penny-er- 
packet. 


P. . buttonholed one of these gentlemen the other 


y. 

“ How, when, and where did I start this business? 
Well, three years ago, I was connected with a travellin 
waxworks. I giv’ it up; didn’t like it—that is to say, 
wanted a change. I went on to Portsmouth, and found 
that I had only fourpence in all the world. After 
knockin’ my forehead about a bit, the thought struck 
me—Why not do the croaker dodge 

There was plenty o’ money in it, sez I, so with that 
I goes straight away to a wholesale confectioners and 
buys a pound o’ cough-drops. Bang went me fo'pence. 
I was now stuck for white paper and sealing wax. I 
begged a bit o’ sealin’ wax of a chemist, an’ secin’ a 
little girl behind the counter of a stationer's, I 
inside an’ begs a sheet o' white paper. I knocked up 
forty-four packets of the ‘Lancashire Cough Remedy’ 
in no time, an’ then took me stand at a corner opposite 
the dock gates. 


“It was dinner time an’ a crowd soon round 
me. I had pre an openin’ speech which staggered 
them, an’ me, I said: ‘ British Fellow Workmen, 


Tm the son of the celebrated Professor Packetskoff, 
of Hungary, an’ I'm travellin’ the world, not for the 
benefit o’ my ealth, but for yours, for I have in this 
little white packet a medicine which is an infalerable 
remedy for all the illo that human flesh is heir to an’ 


more if there was any. 

“*T could drive about in my carriage if I liked an’ put 
up at the Spread Heagle ’Otel an’ charge a guinea for 
every packet of this remedy ; but no, neither me nor my 
celebrated father vants the patronage of the haristocrats, 
*. we want et hanes the 8 in’ workin’ man an 

am in’ out this propagandy at an enormous loss, 
but it is foe your sakes. i old he ’ighest degrees in 
Hungary, but I’ve left em at ome so as to come here 
an’ help you sufferin’ men, women, an’ children. I want 
no 'elp. My eln is my remedy, which has saved thou- 


nd Of human lives which the doctors ’as give up. 


This remedy is a m. known only to me an’ my 
celebrated father, but I guarantee that there isn’t a 
hillness it won't cure, no matter what it is, or how long 
it’s been hangin’ about you, or how deep it’s in your 
system. Penny-er-packet!’ 

85 em, for in twenty minutes I had 


That ye fetc! 
*, sold the forty-four packets, which, at a penny a time, 
earned me 3s. 4d. profit. 


“I then bought more cough drops, this time three 

shillings’ worth. My pitch was the same place again 

in the evenin'. They was only ordinary cough-d 

what you buy at a sweet-stuff shop. Well, in "the 
evenin’ I took 168. 9d. 

“In between the dinner hour an’ the evening I used to 
work the public- ouses. I used to pop me end in an’ 
ask: ‘Anybody ere as wants to see the doctor?’ I 
earned many a shillin’ in that way. 

„I once laid my box down on the floor of a public- 

~fouse while I went round to. see the landlord. There 
was a lot o’ sailors in the place, an’ they changed my 
stock o coughdrops for a lot o stones. I didn’t find 
this out till I took me stand at the usual corner facin’ 
the docks, an’, seein’ what had been done, I said, 
„Ladies an’ gentlemen, a miracle as taken place. The 
Lancashire Cough Remedy is turned to stones. It’s 
sich a powerful remedy that the hair ‘as hacted on em; 
but if you wait ten minutes, I'll go ‘ome an’ turn em 


— dack again.’ 


“The British public gullible? They'll believe any- 
thing. You can gull em while you are starin’ em 
the face. A well-dressed woman once asked me if the 
coughdrops would cure corns. ‘ Yes, if taken two at a 
time,’ I said. She believed me. Iwas twenty weeks in 
Portsmouth, an’ every time I set on me pitch somebody 
regularly came up an’ said they'd been cured, an’ the 
diseases ranged from sore eyes to sore feet. Britishers 
’ave a wonderful amount o faith. Altogether I sold 500 
* — weight of the ooughdrops, or 22,000 packets, in 

ortsmouth alone. 

“I went to Southampton an’ pitched before a doctor's. 
He got tired o my challenges, an’ he got the 
police superintendent to order me to leave the town. I 
was escorted to the railway-station under the guard 
4 policemen an’ a big crowd. But I was in 

co for . ht — „ to the 
infalerable eough · drops I put up sulphur tablets. T 
went like steam. I recommended em for por 
This was a mixture of boiled sugar and ma „ With 
u little lemon flavouring. Not much in it, but I had 
some wonderful cures an’ failures, too, but I wouldn't 
admit the latter. I said the tablets were not taken 
r yan Say aes be h. 
3 ter on in Swindon I put up an Vital.“ 


get a current number 


I recommended this as the very last resource for the 
in’ or incurable cases, for if the celebrated Electric 
ital didn’t bring the dead to life nothin’ in 

this world would. I made this stuff of ammonia 

an’ Irish moss. I said that they was cha with 
electricity, but of course they wasn’t, but how is a man 
to get a onest livin’ in this world if he doesn't fake ? 

He can't, that's all about it. What I used to sell wasn’t 

injurious an it urt nobody an’ benefited me. See? 

“I found myself once stranded in Gosport, hadn't a 
ha’penny. I comesacross a man who was well-educated 
but come down an’ had been down for a number o 
years. He, too, was a croaker, but he was a splendid 
speechifier. He hadn't any money, so I goes out an 
begs three ha’pence. Sez he, We'll knock up some corn 
plaster with We bought a pennorth o rock gum 
an’ two sheets o thin paper. We melted down the gum, 
an’ then put the solution on the paper, cutting it up 
aft . We cut up 180 slips, which, at a penny a 
time, realised 15s., that is, 14s, 103d. profit. Not a bad 
hour's work. e 

„There ain't nothin’ lege won't believe if they see 

ou're in earnest, an' there ain't nothin’ pe are 80 
unky over as their ealth. They'll buy anye ing you'll 
say an“ll cure em, for they're ain't nobody as hasn't 
got something wrong with ‘em somewhere. 

Police interfere? Sometimes; but you can square 
'em. They are not a bad lot, really. There are some 

laces you can’t pitch at. There's a law at Maidstone 
orbiddin’ sellin’ anything in the street, and there's only 
one place in Chatham where you can pitch, an’ that’s in 

Clover Place. 

J was once with a swell croaker—a feller as used to 
ride about in a carriage an’ put up at swell hotels—who 
used fo charge a shilling for 8 korf-drops. He 
could talk fluent like, an' it ro the money in. He 
used to say the most surprisin things and do the most 
surprisin’ ane, an’ everything he said an' did was 
believed in religiously by the crowd what gathered 
round his carriage. I was ’is flunky. 

Now there's nothin’ much in tincture of myrrh an’ 
S can get a big bottle of the stuff at 
any chemist for fo'rpence. The stuff wouldn't harm a 
babby an’ it’s no good for nothin’, but he made it the 
most marvellous medicine known. People la it up 
= kitten its milk, and the cures it brought about was 
endless. 

“The lies he told used to turn me pink. He called it 
the ‘ Secret of the Orient,’ an’ said it was given to him 
by the Shah of Persia. He sold thousands of bottles at 
half-a-crown each, an’ if you asked him for a priva 
consultation at ‘is otel he charged you a guinea—an’ he 
got it, too. The British public gullible P—if you'd only 
seen what I've seen!” 


Unforeseen Results. 


In the re; course of the postal service a good 
citizen of Dublin received a letter the other morning. 
It was not an artistic production, but had a dire 
si ce. 

one corner, done in red ink and uncertain lines, 
were skull and cross bones, a demoniac effect appearing 
about the eyes because of a stroke of genius accom- 
plished after the amateur artist drove his pen into the 
wrong bottle. 

This letter broke to the receiver the intelligence that 
he was in imminent danger of being blown up, suspended 
by the heels, or whip to an inanimate state unless 
he treated his boys better. 

He wastoo harsh with them and the people would not 
tolerate it. Hereafter they must be given holidays not 
less than twice a week, and they must go to every circus 
that came to town. Like consideration must be shown as 
to cricket and football, or the trouble would commence 
and the Moonlighters would attend to the matter. 

When the recipient of this missive sat down to dinner 
he looked troubled. Tommy and Benny, the twins, also 
had things on their minds. Finally, Tommy wriggled in 
his Por and ae : ‘ 

„Did you get it, papa?” 

Tommy wound up with a grunt, for Benny punched 
him eeverely in the ribs. But it was too late. The old 
gentleman did not require that he be buried under a 
monument in order to take a hint. 

He was 80 relieved in mind that he adjourned the 
meal at once, and in the back shed Tommy and Benn: 
did a composite dance to the tune of a stout branc 
from the lilac bush. 


“ EVERYTHING seems to be against me,” he said. | 

No doubt he 3 but there was certainly a 
good deal against him, for the girl who sat by his side 
and pillowed her head on his manly breast weighed not 
less than fifteen stone. 


— 22 — 

“T SER,“ remarked the woman in glasses, “that an 
eminent German scientist and physician has discovered 
a device that will enable one to talk continually for 
hours without the slightest exertion. What do you 


think of it ?” 
“TI think,” replied the man with the scar over his 


eye, “that that scientist is infringing on someone's 
patent.” 


RESULT OF DISTRIBUTION No. 20. 


No one has succeeded in claiming the £25 notes this 
week. The following are the names and addresses of those 
people selected : 

Tuomas CLAnxk, 15 Hanover Street, Swansea, 

G. CnaxpDIER, Stewkley, Leighton Buzzard. 

Gxo. Dosson, 627 Scotswood Road, Newcastle-on-Tyna, 

Mes. Duncan, 3 Camphill Street, Glasgow. 

G. H. Gravett, 7 Priory Road, South Lambeth. 

Daviv Hurcnzsox, 1 High Street, Lochee, Dundee. 

F. Haggis, 85 Fant Road, Maidstone. 

A. Harnotp, 9 Lechmer Road, Willesden Green, N. W. 

P. Kersey, 12 St. Andrews Road, Exmouth. 

Patrick Martone, Hill Street, Ballina, Connaught. 


TEN £25 NOTES OFFERED 
EVERY WEEK—TOTAL, £250. 


PERHAPS THERE IS ONE FOR YOU. 
2 L 


Every week the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY 
addresses Ten Envelopes to Ten People in various 
parts of the Country. Inside each envelope he 
places a fag Note, and locks them away in his 
private safe. All you have to do is to apply to 
this office by letter, inclosing threepence in 
stamps, asking if one of these £25 Notes has 
been addressed to you, giving your full name 
and address clearly written in ink. The names 


= 
i 


All applications for No. 23 Distribution must 
reach us by Saturday, January 7th, addressed to 
THE NOTE“ EDITOR, 23 Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Ia Short Stories this week will be fouad the names of those 
who have received £1 each and of those who would have received 
41 had they applied. Are you one of the latter? 


Where You Borrow Plate from Your 
Neighbour. 


with astonishing celerity, the butlers, meantime, keeping 


a strict account. 

“ At the first large dinner party to which I was 
invited in China I went as a bride,” said an English lad 
to P.. “I found myself eating with my own brand- 
new knives, forks, and spoons. ei stared at them very 
hard; there could be no mistake, for I could see the 
fresh monograms. 

„I was dreadfully dis but did not dare to sa; 
anything. When I reached home I told my husband, 
rather tremblingly, for I was quite sure they had been 
stolen. To my amazement, he only laughed and said: 

Oh, you will get used tothat soon, and when you have 
too many guests you will find that, instead of asking 
you to get more supplies, the butler will just borrow 
your neighbours’ and always make up the deficiency.’ 

“ And so it proved. I can well remember once, when 
my husband had asked eight guests in to dinner only 
half-an-hour before the usual time (one for each of the 
delicious first spring snipe he had shot), that there 


appeared, later, a splendid roast leg of mutton as one of 
our courses. 


“*Yes; why 
“T looked down to the other end of the table, where 


r athee then for long aad heavy ones, and tn this matter you cannot do better thaa 
° blished every uesday. 
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RIES. It costs a penny, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jax. 7, 1899. 


Talking Along a Beam of Light. 


THE idea of carrying on a conversation at a distance 
of ten miles along a beam of light is sufficient to arduse 
u into something like amazement. 

The beam of light is furnished by an electric search- 
light. Some apparatus is, of course, necessary; but it 
is of an ordi kind, and the chief factor in the opera- 
tion is a stri the metal called selenium. 

If you look at the accompanying illustration, you will 
be able to follow the process by means of which you can 
talk to a friend ten miles off. 

We will suppose that it is desired to establish commn- 
nication between a fort, A, and a battleship, B, ten miles 
cut at sea; or you may suppose that A is another ship 
of the same squadron, instead of a land fort. 

On the deck of B, a strip of selenium. D, is mounted. 
the flat side towards A, and in such a position that the 
cperator on A will know just where to find it. A small 
lattery, similar to those ordinarily used for telephones, 
is attached to a telephone receiver, C, which is connected 
vith the selenium by wires. 

A powerful reflector, H, is fixed in position so that it 
shall pour the rays of the searchlight on the selenium. 


This shows one man talking to another, ten miles away, along a searchlight. 


This may be done even when A is a ship as well as B, 
and both are in motion. A lens, L, may be placed in 
front of the reflector to concentrate the rays of the 
searchlight. In front of this again, two 2 plates, 
LK, are placed, with a slit or opening between them 
pass. The lower plate is connected to the diap 
a telephone mouthpiece. 

„Selenium is so sensitive that the instant a beam of 
light falls upon the surface of the strip, the metal has 
its resistance c and it gives out a distinct click. 


gm of 


means of these clicks; but with the aid of the other 
apparatus something very much better 
juppose an officer in the fort A, 
telephone mouthpiece L. By the vibra- 
he and closes the slit between 
the plates K K. When the diaphragm of the mouthpiece 
pushes the plates closer together, the light is nearly 
though never quite—shut off; when the diaphragm 
draws K down the slit is wide enough o for the 
whole beam of light to pass through and fall upon the 
selenium on B. 
In this may ores, word or tone uttered in the mouth- 
piece would be carried by the vibrations of the beam of 
ight and reproduced exactly in the ear of the listener 
at the receiver O. Ten miles is not an extraordinary 


distance for a beam of light to travel, so that it sould 
ro a common thing to carry on a conver - 
sation under these conditions. 
FFF 
He had come upon her dozing on a sofa, and when 
she woke up, she accused him of stealing a kiss. 
Well,“ he said, “I will admit that the temptation 


os strong to be resisted. I did steal one little 
88. 


she exclaimed indignantly ; “I counted eight 
woke up.” 
— te 


PAWNBROKER : “Well, my son, what can I do for 
on?“ 
Touthful Customer: “My father told me to come 
e gold watch, and raise it to 
£6 if I couldn’ get it for less.” 
Pawnbroker : young friend, I haven't any gold 
r s got some for £6 that are worth 


Youthful Customer: “I’m glad of that, because I was 
to offer you £7 if I couldn't get one for £6. Let me see 
them, please.” 


to Kier Ng retires behind the big safe for a moment 


All the patterns in the dressmaking supplement given with this week’s HOME NOTES are to be had Free. 


sayin 
hooted 
: said that it was the inability of the party he then acted 
through which the concentrated beam of light must * E en acte 
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REBUFFS THAT HELPED MEN | Where Sealskin Coats Grow. 


TO FORTUNE. 


Famous PEOPLE WHO HAVE BEEN “REJECTED.” 
History is full, both in ancient and modern days, of 
examples of shortsightedness on the part of those in 
power and authority, whether it be private individuals or 
public bodies, and no more interesting study cun there 
than the part subsequently played in the world by 
men who were 8 ” by the ruling powers. 
Especially is this noteworthy in religion. owing to 
intolerance. Almost every one of the great religious 
non-conforming bodies of the present day, owe their 
origin, in the first instance, to the “rejection” of their 


founder by some other body, simply because he did not 


se2 perfectly eye to eye with one or two of those above 
him. Such was the case with John Wesley. whose out- 
side evangelisation of the masses was very distasteful to 


the governing powers in the Church of England, and | 


them from his 
for Wesley but 


who was for this reason suspended 1) 
winisterial duties. Nothing remaine 
to carry on services of his own. 

Ideas which did not commend themselves to 
fossilised Wesleyan Methodists in 
theearly part of this century, led to 
the expulsion from that body of 
Alexander Kilham, who then 
founded the Methodist New Con- 
nexional Church. The wide area it 
covers and the great influence it 
wields to-day must have often made 
the parent body wish it had kept 
Kilham where he was. 

Yet, strange to say, even the 
New Connexion Methodists 
“rejected” William Booth in the 
early sixties for wanting to evan- 
gelise, and thus led the way to that 
great world-wide organisation of the 
Salvation Army. Whatever the 
M. N. C. may think about it now, 


be no doubt that the Salvation 
Army's power and force is totally 
derived, in the first instance, from 
the tremendous influence and energy 
of the famous“ General.“ 

Politics affords many similar 
examples. Probably the best known 
is, of course, that of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield’s celebrated first 
speech in the House of Commons. Passing by the 
well-known circumetances of this speech, beyond 

how he was so interrupted, hissed, and 
as to bring it to an abrupt conclusion, it may be 


with to ise the commanding power of their young 


ally that led the future Premier to transfer his services 


and views to the other side, and to join the progressive 
section of Conservatism. He was practically rejected by 
his former friends ; he lived to be the granted leader and 
force amongst their rivals. N 

Madame,“ said a renowned artist. several years ago 
to a lady who stood before him with a delicate boy, who 
had been under his tuition, “ you had hetter take your 
son home; he will never make a painter.“ Yet the boy, 
though he went home, worked and worked until one 
day, many years afterwards, he stood as the acknow- 
ledged of English Art in his own particular 
branch, and told with t gusto to those of his friends 
who praised what he had done for English painting. 
that he was the boy whom Sir So-and-So had declared 
would never “ make a painter!“ 

One of our greatest living English novelists, whose 
income now may be anything from three to four 
thousand pounds a year, bas still a recollection, not a 
pleasant one, of the time when he offered his services to 
a London journal in cad literary capacity for thirty 
shillinge a week. He showed some specimens of his 
work, but so impressed was the proprietor of the journal 
in question that he refused to give the situaticn to the 
applicant. What he would — 9 1 to give now 
weekly for the novelist's services would be a very inter- 
esting question to answer. 

Commerce, too, can furnish many instances of the 
after-regret by powers-that-he for men whom they have 
“rejected,” and who have later proved signally success- 
ful. One of the greatest firms in London—obviously 
the name must be omitted—was thus originated. 

Mr. So-and-so,” said a young clerk, after three years’ 
service with the head, “I have a request to make.“ 

“ Well, what is it?” asked the head. 

“TI want you to take me into partnership, sir!“ 

It was a cool request, but the young man explained to 
the older one that he knew thoroughly all the business 
of the company, and that he was sure he could make it 
even more successful; whereas if he were not given a 
share in it, he should resign and start in business for 
himself. ; 

“Then you can start, for you won't get any share 
here,” was the abrupt rejoinder. 

And start he did. To-day he is the head of one of 
the bi concerns of its kind in London, nay in the 
world, and the very 223 rirals of the Company to 
whom the young clerk offered his allegiance for a small 
share in the firm. 


thirty-seven years later, there can | 


Tne biggest seal rookeries of Alaska are on two 
small islunds in the Pribilov group. Every yer 
5,000,000 seals congregate here during the breeding 
season. The male Seals, full grown, weigh 350 pounds. 
These are the fur seals, and differ from the hair scals 


| principally because they live no legs but powerful 


flippers. 

heir fur is light-lvown in colour, sprinkled 
with long grey hairs. The males prepare homes of 
their oon on thes? rocks and fiercely defend them 
against all comers, terrifie battles often ensuing between 
the lord of one of these domains and an intruder. 
From twelve to fifteen female seals are gathered 
together by one male, who defends his litte harem and 
fights so fiereely that by the end of the summer he is 
reduced almost one-half in weight. 

As u rule. each female seal has two“ pups,” weighing 
about six pounds each. and for the first three months 
these laby seals are as helpless as human infants, and 
would surely starve if they lost their mother. 

They live entirely on milk until they are three or four 
months old, when their mother leaves then und brings 
them fish to ent. As they grow older they ure left 
pretty much to themselves, and their mother’s last duty 
is to teach them toswim. They are as afraid of the 
water as a kitten, and would drown if dropped in without 
their mother’s care. 

Every year the herd of seals migrates after the 
breeding season, leaving Behring Sea and pas-ing out 
into the Pavitic. where it siays till the following summer. 
It is in the fall that the fur companies are authorised to 
kill the animals. When in the water the fur seal is the 
most wary of animaly, and it is difficult to get within 
gunshot of one. 

Their senses of hearing and smell are wonderfully 
acute. When drazved wounded into a boat they bite at 
everything in reach with great ferocity. On laid they 
are helpless, and native hunters kick them out of their 
way with impunity as they search for prime specimens. 
As fast as a good sei! is found it is prodded with a 
stick and driven to one side, aud when a thousand bave 
thus been vollected they are driven over the hill away 
from the breeding ground to the killing place. 

Flopping over the rocks as fast as a man ean walk 
goes th drove of seals. and when it has reached the 
destination the native killers go xmong the seals. knock- 
ing them over the head with a blunt club and killing 
them instantly. The skinners follow, and are so expert 
they can finish their work as fast as the killers. The 
hides are packed in salt, self-cured and shipped. 

Three seals will make a coat valued at from £380 to 


£150. At the factories in the United States tue long-—— =~ - 


grey hairs are pulled out by hand, but in England we 
have a process of splitting the hide, which leaves the 
short brown hair on the upper side of the skin, the long 
hairs extending through to the lower skin. The process 
of dyeing the fur is also restricted to the knowledge of 
England, and one firm controls this part of the 
business. 
— —— 

“ WHAT a delicate little woman your wife is!“ 

“Delicate! Do you know that forty-seven muscles 
are called into play when the human voice is used? 

“I've got some pride, even if I am only a barber,” 
said Lathers. 

“Well. don't get too proud.” returted Snip, the tailor. 
“You might be tempted to cut somebody.” 

— § — 

Sun: Lou know you married me, John Henry, to 
get into good society. 

He (having stop to count five): “Of course I did, 
dear. And I got into it, too—your society. 

— — 
Tuc Grand Vizier was ambitious. 
“T think,” said he, “that my head will be on a medal 


some day.” 
“Hat” said the Caliph. Tl have it 


struck off at once! 


* Good idea! 


Mr. Sumpurse: “ Wha-what did your pa say when 
you told him we were engaged to be 1 Be 
Miss Beauty: He wasawfully kind. He said if you 
would call for him to-morrow with a brougham—lI think 
he said your brougham—he would ge with you to look 
at the Bayswater mansion you think of buying for me 
to live in. 
A LITTLE boat is seen afloat 
Upon the moonlit water, 
In which a youth does sit, forsvoth, 
With his neighbour's daughter. 
He hugs the shore a mile or more, 
Along the laughing water ; 
Then lets the boat serenely float 
And hugs his neighbour's daughter. 
— § ee 
“ My children cry for bread!” exclaimed the — 
„How interesting! replied the author. That 
shows the effect of 7 upon the taste. They might 


re for mineepie, i they choose, yet they cry for bread. 
Saying which, the anthor took copious notes. For 
it is easier to write a book than to feed the hungry, and 


it does practivally as much good. 
Pe 
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TITLED PEOPLE WHO DO 
THEIR OWN COOKING 


Scrus THEIR Own FLooRS, AND 
MEND THEIR Own TuHINas. 


(Although, for reasons of delicacy, no names are mentioned in the 
following article, we are in of the titles of each 
person it with, and have ascertained that all the state - 
ments are perfectly correct.—Ep. | 


GENTEEL poverty is more real than imaginary, and 
is diffused perhaps more among certain of the titled 
classes than even among the lower middle-classes, 
whose suffering in this respect is notovious. It was only 
the other day that a certain fashionable leader of society 
waa summoned before a County Court judge by a dress- 
maker, who could not get from the lad e due to 
her for making and providing jenni ul gowns that 
swept the lordly halls of West-end aristocrats. The 
lady's income, it was stated, was only £150 a. year. 

One can but admire the fine resignation of a certain 
titled lady who, apparently contented with her lot, and 
feeling hardly the least put out by what Fate has ruled, 
performs the duties of a honsemaid, and swecps and 
dusts her own room. This takes place every morning 
in a tenemented-house not far from Marylebone Road. 
The very little money this lady has is just enough to 
keep things together—no more. 

here is an Oxford man who has a couple of poorly- 
furnished rooms in the Temple. This gentleman is not 
unknown as an author, is of a poor titled family, 
a gentleman who believes that poverty is no disgrace, and 
accordingly does without a regular servant, which obliges 
him to cook his own meals (except the evening one), 
make his own fires, occasionally sweep up the cinders, 
dust, and ran on his own errands. 

P. N. called recently on a titled lady near Hendon. 
It happened to be a cold afternoon. There was no fire 
laid; there were a few coals in the scuttle. Her lady- 
ship, however, went down on her knees, and with her 
own aged, delicate, white hands, stuffed some paper in 
the fire-grate, laid the wood and coals and lighted the 
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Getting Along Well Together. 


“Can you oblige mo with a sheet of paper? 
“Yes.” 


„And an envelope?” 
«Aad tamp?” 
20 a postage ·stam 
No; but Hn a enti - 
“Thank you; that will 8 just as well.“ 
“Don’t you want me to bring you a letter-box ? 
„L am afraid it will be too much trouble 
“Not at all. If you'll wait here half a minute, I'll 
call pp the General Post Office.” 
„May I ask what for? j 

Im going to request them to put the Post Office on 
wheels, and have it follow you about.” 

“How kind! I'm afraid this package is a little heavy 
for one stamp. Haven't you another penny?” 


FFF 
Pecullarities of Languages. 


THE Hindoos have no word for “ friend.” 

The Italians have no equivalent for “ humility.” 

The Russian dictionary gives a word the definition of 
which is “ not to have enough buttons on your footman’s 
coat”; a second means to kill over again”; a third 
“earn by dancing”; while the word knout, which we 
have all learnt to consider as of exclusively Russian 
meaning and application, proves upon investigation to 
155 al word Ant. and to mean only a “ whip of any 

ind. 

The Germans call a thimble a“ finger-hat,” which it 
certainly is, and a shopper a “hay-horse.” A glove 
with them is a “hand-shoe,” showing evidently that 
they wore shoes before gloves. Poultry is feather 
cattle,” while the names for the well-known substances 
“oxygen” and “hydrogen” are, in their language, 
“sour stuff and water stuff.” 

The French, strange to say, have no verb“ to stand,” 
nor can a Frenchman speak of “kicking” anyone. The 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 7, 1899, 


METHODS OF MURDER. 


By J. Hott SchoolIxd. 


THERE is method in murder, as in everything, and 
when one looks at the favts as a whole, the individual 
irregularities of even so i r an act as murder, fall 
into shape and take upon themselves method. All the 
innumerable causes and effects that culminate in a 
murder, and in the choice of a mode of murder, lose 
their baffling complexity, and, in the mass, go to make 
the basis of a sufficiently well-defined degree of pre- 
ference for this or that method of murder. : 

This diagram relates to those murders committed in 


England and Wales, of which the method was officially 
known and registered : 


nearest approach, in his politeness, he makes to it is,“ to 
threaten to give a blow with his foot”; the same thing, 
probably, to the recipient, in either case, but it seems 
to want the directness and the energy of our “ kick.” 
Neither has he any word for home nor “comfort.” 
The terms “upstairs” and “downstairs” are also 
unknown in French. 


fire. This patrician, the scion of an old Welsh family, 
married wisely but not too well. 

Naturally, domestic work of all kinds comes to the 
fair sex intuitively, but when a lordly aristocrat of the 
sterner sex is thrown upon his own resources, it must be 


45 doubly hard. His very slender income might provide 


for a stipend for a “general,” perhaps for a cook, but 
that is not the point. 
The point is that the hard-vp swell can only at the 

rent tvo rooms, and for reasons that are obvious, 
a scrupulous conscience fights shy of introducing within 
the sacred inclosure a representative of Hebe. 

This is probably the reason why a certain retired 
admiral of the British Navy, living alone in apartments 
in Chelsea, mends, darns, and stitches his own under- 
clothing. You might say that he could get this done 
at the laundry where he sent his washing. True, but it 
costs money, and the particular class of hard-up swells 
wee dealing with have to, so to speak, padlock every 
ha penny. 

lady of aristocratic rank stands behind a pawn- 

broker’s counter in Manchester. This distinguished 
servant of the three-ball profession in her early years 
was a leader of fashion, but her husband, the baronet, 
fell on evil days, and with the :emains of their fortune 
bought the pawnbroking business. A manager was put 
in, but he robbed his distinguished employers. 
Eventually “my lady had to take in the dirty, greasy 
bundles. while Sir James wrote ont the tickets. It is 
supposed this killed him—not the work, but the fall.” 
alway boasts of a baronet whose only means of in- 
come is derived from a ferry-boat he owns and plies 
himself. 

But we can go higher than this rank. There is the 
daughter of a marquis (sister of a present one), who 
can frequently be seen scrubbing down the counter of a 
small baker's shop in the Eust-end of London. Her 
ladyship's family is ay wealthy, but. owing to the 
msalliance she made, so P. I“. is informed, her relatives 
have disowned her; but her ladyship is happy and con- 
tented among ber crumbs. 

A late sergeant of the famous Black Watch tells P. V. 
that once he called on a former officer of that regiment, 
and found him on his hands and knees scrubbing the 
floor of his humble apartment. Although the light of 
wealth did not illumine the path of the gallant officer, 

-yet he was rich in eccentricities, having a vast fund to 
his credit. 

The writer is an intimate friend of a one-time major 
in the Scots Greys, now living ina Western suburb, in 
a first-floor front, who regularly polishes his own boots 
and carries coal up to his room; yet in his halycon 
subaltern days he was an cide-de-camp, and was in a 
position to bet bottles of champagne and easily afford 
to lose them. The proud but very poor man still 
“dines” in the evening. He is a clerk in the daytime. 

Two years ago P.W. was in a West- end cycle depot 
when a princess, whose name was recently on every Tip, 
entered the establishment and en da salesman in 
conversation. Though born ina mighty station of life, 

t ehe was as poorly off as the proverbial church mouse, 

Bhe bought a second-hand bicycle at the expense of a 
friend. This princess makes many of her own things, 
because she can't help it. 


The wonderful i of try doctor are week: told in ; 
won . ry — ly being THE SUNDAY READER, - 


ee — 
Weaving Set to Music. 


CHILDREN IN JAPAN WORK TWELVE 


large carpet factories, but hand-looms may te seen in 
nearly every house. 

The weaving is set to music. The children are taught 
to sing u sort of nonsense verse to a certain tune, the 
superintendent or head-worker leading, and that air 
means a certain pattern, the deft fingers of the little 
workers rhythmically following the notes. 

At the right moment the woman in charge of a loom 
hums a new tune, and the little ones instantly take it u 
and as quickly change the pattern to suit the music. It 
is consequently quite correct to speak of these produc- 
tions as a “one-tune,” “two-tune,” or “four-tune” 
carpet, and so on, as the case may be. 

he children kneel at their work upon a plank at the 
end of the loom, and each of them slides backward and 
forward along it, according to the spnc2 occupied by 
their allotted portion of the pattern. 

The actual workers are, for the most part, children of 
from seven years of age upward, and from two to four, 
five, or even six, work at a single loom under the direc- 
tion of an adult, generally a woman. 

Some 5.000 boys and over 13,000 girls are thus em- 
ployed. The children work twelve hours a day, and 
auch earns about a penny in that time. Three of them 
can, if expert hands, complete an ordinary rug, say 6ft. 
by * and made of coloured hemp or woollen yarns, 
in a day. 

A silk rug of the same dimensions, however, would 
occupy the same workers for from 80 to 100 days. 


“ SEE, grand, my flower!” she cried. 
“T found i in the 3 

And, with a kindly smile, the sage 
Surveyed it through his glasses, 


“Ah, Ta. he said, “ involucrate, 
And all the florets ligulate. 
Corolla gamopetalous, 
1 N 

retty specimen it is, 
W dens - leonis! 
She took the blossom back again, - 
ee 

ought,” 8 with qui 
“It 55 a dandelion!” 4 = 


Hours a Day To Earn One PENNY. 


At Sakai, about half-a-dozen miles from Osaka, and 
some other towns in Japan, where carpets, rugs and 
fabi ies of the same class are manufactured, there are no 


The most favoured method is by a cut or stab witha 
sharp instrument, and the least favoured method is by 
poison—perhaps the most odious of any form of 
murder, 


Converting int) percentages, the heights of the six 
columns seen in the diagram, we have: 


Method of 7 Percentage of each 
Murder. method of murder. 
By Cut or Stabe e . . 28.1 


By Suffocation ... ... . . . 27.5 


By Drowning 0 0 16.5 
By Shooting æ . 132.9 
By a Blow ... sso 2 cee . 09.2 
By Poison „ .. 5.5 
Total... . 100.9 
— 

Comparing the United Kingdom with some other 


countries, as regards the number of persons annually 
condemned for murder, in proportion to the population 
of each country, Professor io’s results are: 


The aerator of persons annually 


Country. conde: for murder per 
million of the population, 
United Kingdom . oe . 6 
Germany. 2 . „ 11 
Franc . „% . . 1G 
Austria. „% „% „ „ „„ „ . 2 
H ry. e eee! seer ices . 67 
Ita... . ns „ aes OO 
So that, as regards relative immunity from murder, 


we have to pp conc andr par the results of this 
comparison of the United Kingdom with other nations. 
But we of this country show a quite remarkable propen- 
sity for coming out best, whatever form be given to the 


matter of a comparison between ourselves and other 


(Copyright, 1899, by John Holt Schooling.) 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 7, 1899. 


TO HELP YOU 
WIN THE £1,000. 


TEIA Aston Villa Club, during the twelve ; 
have pls ved 665 matches, of which ag won 421, 
lost 158, and drawn 86. 


Foorsatt can be played at night time in some parts 
of Canada. The aurora makes the night far lighter 
and clearer than the ordinary winter daylight. 

Par of the crew which manned the Poole lifeboat, 
when it did such good service in the saving of lives 
during the recent gales, consisted of some of the most 
prominent football players of the local club. 

„% Jem” WARD, a famous back, who played for Black- 
burn Olympic in the year when that club carried off the 
English Cup to the provinces, once kicked a ball from 
goal to aided only by a moderate breeze. 

Cxvs for club, Edinburgh is admittedly stronger than 
a under the Rug 0 code; yet for inter-cit 
mate! we have the followi: 7 surprising record: 
1 played, 18; Glasgow, 14; Edinburgh, 3; left 
drawn, 1. 

Joun Devey, of Aston Villa, who contributed an 
article to the Christmas Double Number of the'ATHLETIC 
RECORD, under the title: Some of Aston Villa’s Most 
Famous Fights,” heads the list of League goal-getters 
this season. 

James Ross, the captain of Burnley, established a 
record for the pens season by shooting four goals in 
the Sheffield Wednesday match. Moreover, all four 
goals were scored in one of the game, which consti- 
tutes a record for all time. 

Tre London Charity Cup, started in 1890, has been 
won every by a club whose name begins with the 
letter C. This year, for the ninth successive time, it 
must be won by a club with the same initial, as the 
finalists are Old Carthusians, the holders, and Clapton. 

Is a blow a push ff This is the question which the 
Football Assoviation have to answer. It arises from the 
fact that, alt h intentional pushing is a Ity- 
kick offence,” ing an opponent is not, t 
Association rule that a direct blow comes within the 
meaning of the word “ push.” 

Burstem Port Vaz, who knocked Sheffield United 
out of the English Cup Competition last season after 2 
drawn game, were di in the Q ing Rounds 
this year by Small Heath, whum they had alrea 


W. J. Banorort, by taking part in the match 
inst England on January 7th, for which he has been 
make his twenty-fifth consecutive appr. 
ance for Wales in her International Rugby games. This 
is a record, for although A. J. Gould represented the 
Principality a greater number of times, the continuity 
was broken. 
THERE is, in the ranks of a Bournemouth club, a 
player who is both deaf and dumb. Owing to his infir- 
he sometimes continues to play after the referee's 
whistle is sounded, but there is compensation in the 
know! that he can neither hear the remarks of the 
players * nor be ordered off the field for 


So confident were Preston North End of winnin 
the Association Cup in 1888, that on the morning o 
the final they asked that they might be photographed 
with the trophy. It was suggested that they should 
win it first—a fitting reply, seeing that they were 
defeated by West Bromwich Albion. It was Preston's 
first defeat that season. 

SHEFFIELD UNITED, the League champions, have so 
far this season drawn ten of the League games they 
have played. The record number of drawn games in 
the gue contest is thirteen, the figure set up by 
Blackburn Rovers in 1892-3; but as nearly four months 
of the present season yet remain, this number will, in all 
probability, be surpassed by Sheffield United. 

R. Holuxs, the famous North-Ender, and president 
of the Players Union, is of opinion that! resource in 
9 is the result of education, and that is why the 

Jorinthians and public schoolboys are able to grasp a 
situation much more quickly than an illiterate player. 
Were the Corinthians to play together as long and as 
often as League clubs, Would. Holinés says, become 
almost perfect in combination. 

Ir is a remarkable coincidence in connection with foot- 
ball that, year after year, “ traditional defeats are met 
101 by oertain — 7 1 2 18 5 of others, . 

paper strength of the two teams ma in 
favour of the side which is destined to eee case in 
t is that of Stoke, and their béte noire is Wolver- 
mpton Wanderers, who always seem able to take away 
points when meeting the “Potters,” as the Stoke 
players are called. 

THE record score in English cup ties is the 26 clear 

See of Preston North End over Hyde on 
15th, 1887, in the days prior to the establish- 
ment of the qualifying rounds, for the purpose of weed- 
ing out those clubs whose ambition . their 


ability. enough this unique score of 26 goals 
to none was at eesion, on November 19th last, 
na match een the local grammar school, who were 
he winners, and Ormskirk Grammar School. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


If you find a man better informed than yourself about what is going on, that is because he reads M. A. P. and you don’t. 
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Revenge. “He says he intends the world shall hear from dim 
some day.’ 
— „Indeed! . 8 0 
THE lips of Phyllis they have mocked me long, “Oh, yes. He's learning to play the trombone. 


Tormented me with saucy smile and jest, 
Derided me with flippant speech and song, 

Till thoughts of vengeance burned within 

my breast. 


To-day my arms a struggling captive hold, 
Her vanquishment, my victory, complete; 
I kiss those lips—now !et them rail or scold: 
My time is come; and, oh, revenge is sweet. 
— ¢ 
The French Way. 


— — 


CLAUp᷑I, is the young man industrious to whom 
you are * 

Industrious? Why, papa, he intended to propose to 
mea month ago, but was too busy.” 
— — 


Mary had a little hen, 
"Twas feminine and queer; 

It laid like smoke when eggs were cheap, 
And stopped when eggs were dear. 


— fee 
He: “Do you know that song, ‘ The Cows Are Inthe 
Corn? 


She: Tes, I have heard it.” 

4 there's a sequel to it. Have you heard 
„No, I have not. What is it?” 
The Corn Is In the Cows.’” 


Gen. Boum: He has admeeted his guilt. He makes 
of eet no bones. He disg-r-raus ze grande armee.” 

Col. Pouf: Aha! he must die! He must suicide 
heemself! 

“Zat ees a grande idea. I thought of zat ze fir- r. st 
theeng. He will not heemself suicide. What zen? 

Have you tried all ze encouraging sur-r-roundings P 
Did you 55 20 r· r· revolvaire in hees cell? 

66 e va 

* And ze razore ? 

“Two razores.” 

„And ze cold poisonne ?” 

“ Four bottailes.” 

„And ze slip noose and ze stout hook? 

“Yes, and ze slip noose was carefully gr-r-reased.” 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL COMPETITION 
NO, 16. 


A cheque for £25 has been sent this week to 


„And did you feex ze gas so he could easily blow eet MR. J. TATE, 
out a ‘ ‘ ae : 7 Hornsey Road, 
We put a sign ovaire eet saying: Do not blow ou 
ze gas Ang ae ae. Hornsey, N., 


whose coupon contained one incorrect forecast. 


Football Prizes of £1,000, £100, £25. 


Tur Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, January 7th 
To the reader who names the correct result of all these matches we will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the event of two or 
more being correct the money will be divided. 

If no competitor gives a quite correct solution TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS wi! be divided amongst those nearest. If between new and 
the close of the football season any one competitor wins the hundred 
pounds prize in full three times .czs>cutively we will make him a further 
present of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


Sacré! and he positively r-r-refuses to keel heem- 
self P“ 

“ He r- r- refuses. 

“ Mon Dieu ! he ees no gentleman!” 


—— fe 
If There Were No Laws. 


— 


“TurconricALLy, everybody has a conscience, but 
it is only used in judging other persons’ acts,” said 
a lawyer to P.. n a man is 2 
interested, he puts his conscience to one si That's 
what makes work for the lawyers. Every term there 
are hundreds of cases tried in which one party knows 
he is entirely in the wrong, Det hopes to get the better 
of his opponent by some slip of the law. 

The root of the trouble, he went on, “is that people 
have got their morals mixed. Nine-tenths of the people 
think that nothing is wrong unless the law says it is. 
If they should happen to land in a country where steal- 


Matches to be played on Saturday, January 7th. 
2 Cross out which you consider will be the losing clubs, For a draw 
3 a t either. 


ing was unknown, and where, of course, there would 8 on t cross ou 
be no laws against it, they would feel justified in $ 1 Sheffield United v 2 Notts County. 
ing. $ 3 Newcastle United v Everton. 
„Now, laws don’t make crimes ; crimes make laws. If} 5 Preston North End v 6 Wolverhampton Wan. 
there wasn’t a law on the statute books, it would still be]? 7 Liverpool v 8 Sunderland. 
wrong to kill, steal, cheat, or commit any other crime, $ 9 Notts Forest v 10 Sheffield Wednesday. 
but you con't get people to 1 fang Ay sen, $ 11 Bolton Wand win Blackburn Rove, 
ove’ ing, tricky, or wrong action e law does | 2 erers 
ot u ential they will do. The inherent sense f 15 2 8 = en 0 se! W. ego Albion. 
of justice w oe is ry dele to lurk in every man’s i 5 5 ous 8 
breast is largely a myth. Bedminster tham. 
“ p 1 H ” 19 New Brompton v 20 Bristol City. 
r you preach that to your clients? 3 2 en 9 
„And lose all my clients? No, thank you, said the; 23 Royal Artillery v 24 Tottenham Hotspur. 
lawyer indignantly. $ 25 Wales v 26 England, 
2 $ 27 Blackheath v 28 Croydon. 
$ 29 Devonport Albion v 30 Leicester. 
Perpetual Motion in Liverpool. ; W nene 
—— 5 
A LIVERPOOL. man, for years addicted to strong | $ 
drink, looked about him for some plan to kill his 3 
appetite. Being rich, he could affurd to invest in any $ 
or) ee that promised success. He even bought some | ., KKK„6K„%„%/rC«⅛: ˖T¾i⸗ 44 4„„„ 40 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


anti-liquor pills and slyly sneaked them into his own 
coffee without his own knowledge, as the directions on 
the box told him. But all ofno avail. 

Then it occurred to him to hire a prize-fighter to 
accompany him on his trips. This man was paid to 
wrest Free him the whisky glass and to use whatever 
force was needed to subdue his thirst. 

After a while he found that when it came toa 3 
he could overcome the prize-fighter with ease. The 
excitement of doing this led him to drink more than 
ever, since every drink involved a fierce tussle, in which 
he came off the victor. Then be and the prize-fighter 
would drink long and deep, one to celebrate his success, 
and the other to drown the sorrows of defeat. 

Finally, the Liverpool man became such a wreck from 
alcohol, that tho prize-fighter could beat him. After 
that the prize-fighter would not let him have any more 
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drink, and he regained his health and strength. Being | than one attempt we have prepared separate coupons, 

strong again, he was able to beat the prize-fighter and | Agb fert cs eder Fer act send pastel ster fo ns 

return to his potions. 8 many A. =. a t onty — require, and mast ones 
But naturally the positions will beoome reversed, and and are made available for any The sheets may be ‘cut 


ire - fighter, when the Liverpool man gets run 
ee will be able to convert him to temperance. 
Thus they will go on and on through untold ages. 
If this is not perpetual motion, what is? 
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NEW YEAR NOTIONS. 


Brass chains are being used in the place of sash cords. 


They do not wear out like the cords and are able to 


‘ * 


„ Maria Theresa—-the sinkin 


bear a much greater weight. 


. has 11155 a new soa 
guarantees will reduce corpulency. 
portion of the human frame, it will 
of flesh on that part. 


Ax American chemist has discovered by an accident 
that nearly cost his life that liquid air has the 1 
of transforming red phosphorus into one of the most 
5 1 substances in existence. It will probably 

e the place of cordite and other new explosives. 


A NEW unstealable umbrella has been patented in 
Paris. When you place your gamp in the stand, you 
unscrew the handle and drop that into your ket ; b. 
60 sory ipa lock the ribs together so that the umbre 
a opened until the handle is screwed into its 
place. 

PLArIxd cards are being used for advertising pur- 
pees in France; instead of the backs having the usual 

igns, they are filled with the announcement that 
“ Blank’s cycles are the best,” and the like. They are 
successful media for advertisements. Playing cards 
were recently issued us invitations to a wedding break- 
fast. This savours rather of “ marriage a lottery.” 


OxE of the latest burglar devices is directed against 
the intruder who wishes to appropriate the contents of 
our safes. It is to place a grating in the floor near the 
safe, and hide under it. an arrangement for heating 
water by electricity. When the safe-breaker steps on 
the covered grating and sets to work, there gradually 
rises n volume of steam, which soon makes him hurry 


which he 
If applied to any 
reduce the amount 


A SIMPLE contrivance for sharpening and polishing 
knives and other articles has been invented by Mr. 
Andrew Meldrum, of 80 Ure Street, Dundee. It consists 
of a piece of wood, like that of a razor strop, to which is 
hinged a curved piece of metul, the whole looking some- 
thing like a half-round file. Emer per is easily 
folded round this contrivance, and 1 2 55 sides can be 
used according to the shape of the article t petished, 
It costs 1s. 3d. ees 

A VARIATION on the ordinary gal. pf 1 a 


nae * n we „ ly ee TT iy 8 ant 

ue tly ie: 55 four coupe iva lo Laar 

3 5 ä ceed olf he re ui member 
: OF STALE nt ite PHO Wer reprise uted by les 


rent kinds of wine, nee) i their importance. 

The wing vac wenvcseric J a bottle of champagne. 
When 0 z uf the pieces was taken, it was drunk. The 
Players were also drunk in a very short time, and the 
game was not finished. 

A 8TEEL har ess trace is one of the latest pro- 
ductions of Sheffield. A narrow strip of steel, about 
an inch wide, is encased in leather, and used in the 
ordinary way; the steel is of the very best quality, and 
80 pliable that it can be twisted. One of t. traces, 
when tested, withstood a strain of 4,500Ib., whereas a 
leather trace of the finest make broke at little more than 
half that pull. The new trace is lighter, stronger, and 
cheaper than the old kind. 


exploits of the late war—the 
of silver coins. These were ght up by an enter- 
prising gentleman, and are now being sold as curios, 


WHEN the Americans raised the Spanish cruiser 
of which was one of the 
found a large number 


accompanied by a certificate of authenticity. In this 
country these relics of the war, which are expected to 


— 


pER SONS WEEKLY: 


How are Your Eyebrows ? 


Ir is popularly believed that if one’s eyebrows meet, 
it indicates deceit. Charles Kingsley indorses 
belief, but Tennyson has other ideas, and poeticall 
speaks of “ married brows.” 

In Turkey meeting eyebrows are 
the women use artificiul means to bring the brows to 
this condition, and if art cannot induce thin eyebrows 
to grow they make up by drawing a black line with 


te. 
a would appear that the Greeks admired brows which 
almost met, and the fashionable inhabitants of Rome 


r ee ene ee ee ee ge eRe r m n 


this 
Ly I 


atly admired, and articles, 


We tee 


_ WEE ENDING 
Jan. 7, 1899, 


You Can’t Find a Dull Page 
ee er 
— — 
e 


ms, and paragraphs with which the January 
Pearson's is — Every page is interesting from 
beginning to end. 

YOU WILL BE IRRESISTIBLY ATTRACTED 


BY THE ARTICLES. 
In “ Pictures and their Painters ” is reproduced a magnifi- 


not only approved of them but resorted to pigments to | cent series of paintings by famous artists; “How a, Man 


make up the lack which sometimes existed. 


Some proverbs state that the person whose eyebrows | at a glance ; “ Wil ; 
always have good luck, while others state | and interesting observations ; 


meet wi 


exactly the reverse. The Chinese say that “ le 


Spends his Time” gives the story of the average man’s life 
8 Traits in Tame Animals is full of new 
“How to Pose as a Strong 
Man” describes a number of remarkably ingenious tricks 


whose eyebrows meet can never hope to attain to the | that “ee may perform ; “‘ Boomerangs” tells you how to 


dignity of a minister of state,” and in Greece of to-day the 
man whose brows meet is said to be a vampire, while in 
Denmark and Germany it is said he is a werewolf. 
Sonnets innumerable have been written on the shape 
of the eyebrow, the arched style being preferred and 
styled by Herder the rainbow of peace, because“ when 


straightened by a frown it proclaims a storm.” The old | will be found in the January PEaRson’s. 


masters always painted the arched brow, and in 1 
of his beloved Dante says: “ The eyebrow, polished an 
dark, as though the brush had drawn it.“ A 
eyebrows should be delicately pencilled and dark, thou, 
some prefer a contrast between the eyebrows and the 


hair. 
— — —— 
To Save Their Credit. 


THE modern system of business makes it absolutely 
essential for a man to be able to obtain credit, and his 
success in this respect depends on his known integrity, 
which in business is merely synonymous with regular 
payment. 


hen a large business house has been for years in 
the habit of paying regularly on a certain doy every | 


month, the creditors would rec ive a sheck if the mo 


on one occasion wer. afew days lute, and the rcpatatiocs + 
: „ impregnalle atcbilty might receive 
e inne — Re f 
~ ai 775 8 se . 4 . 5 — 
Lt is, therefore, now surtrising to hear that tricks Devt ui Te 
ben vesortad jo Ly the heads of big firms in ortler 10; eatent of = 
avoid the mischief which a momentary pressme inight 


af tiv 


horse fer 


ns. 

In one cnc. n firm which required a few days extra 
to admit of iheuw meeting their monthly liabilities, 
sent out all their cheques in the ordinary manner; but 
by a pretended error were unsi; Of course, 
t ere promptly sent back with a letter in each case 

ing attention to the omission. After a day's delay 


the cheques were again sent out with letters apologising (To whom Notice 9% 
2 


to ae But to the P N t 

itors ues were again foun 8 8 
They were, of ast ey sent back again. Another y 
ensued, but this time they were returned, si; About 


woman's | and startling series entitled,“ Night- 


make these quaint and primitive weapons; “Horses of 
History” deals with famous war-horses, past and present, 
while Mr. W. L. Alden contributes a new series of witty 
articles, entitled, Life's Little Mysteries.” 


HALF-A-DOZEN SPLENDID SHORT STORIES 


These include the 
now famous “ Adventures of Captain Kettle,” by Cutcliffe 
Hyne ; Real Ghost Stories, and the i of a new 
Romances.” 

Prarson’s Macazine will be found in the foremost place 
on every bookstall. You will know it by its artistic cover. 
It is the most interesting, the most profusely illustrated, 
the most artistically produced Magazine on the face of the 
earth. The January number costs Sixpence, and is pub- 
lished on Saturday, December 31st. 


“Pearson's Weekly”. Railway, Football, 
and Cycling Insurance. 


474 INSURANSE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PA 
(including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


» belay eo for erg number of claims to the 


1000 wel for one only. 


$1000 Specially Guaranteed 


Ocean AcciDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorPoraATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. o. 


Claims, under the following conditions, must b. 
hin seven days to tie above address.) * 5 


(INGURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger trains in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


four days were thus gained, and the reputation of the | issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
firm remained unshaken ; 


In a similar case a man pretended to be too ill to sign 
his cheques, and, though. usually most straightforward, 
he had to impose on the doctor who attend 
to take a quantity of prs for an imagi complaint. 
But he recovered with remarkable siddenness when a 


Company, Limited, Act, 1890. 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


i th 
him, and | we pit shears Corpora ahs Ingram of st 
passenger ( holders of season and 


— — — officials in any of the railway so: 
r 
ey oe the Cou . 


so long as the cor 
the said sum 


become valuable in course of time, are sold by the 
Unique Manufacturing Co., of Rotherham. The coin 

sent to us is a two-pescta piece of Alfonso XII. The 
4. price is 2s. 6d. 


is senior had 


ea on the Continent and had taken 
with him the ke 


of the safe in which the bill was 


eareon g 


By a new method it is 


locked. He ask 


for a cheque for the amount of the 
bill, for which he would give a full 1 receipt, 
and he promised that the bill would be delivered up 
in a week or two. 

Before the story had been quite finished, the son, 
who was quick to see the drift of matters, asked the 
creditor to wait a moment while he went to consult his 
books. He went to his father’s private office, related 
the circumstances in as few words as possible, and said: 

“Father, go to Brighton at once.” 

He came back and heard the story out. He then 
said he regretted very much the circumstance, but his 
eee 
5 an cou e responsi 

P sorting the 1 5 ore 
stones from the“ sludge " in which they are imbedded. | "Rotlre the Continental trip was over, and access to 
is ust one ; but the new f 8 aum. 
eee sind 1 ue thin ot the bill obtained, the father and son were able trium 


through some troughs hollowed at a slight angle and phantly to pay up. 
coated with a special composition. The exact of 


ible to transfer to paper 
tints of a leaf with the 
or a coloured photograph. Soak a 
m starch in a solution of salt- 
petre; take a sheet of smooth paper, place the leaf upon 
it and on that lay the wet linen. Another sheet of 
paper is laid on the linen, the whole inclosed between 
two pieces of cardboard and put under a heavy box or 
in a letterpress. After three under this weight, it 
will be found that the leaf is bleached and the impres- 
sion of the leaf. in all its natural colouring is on the 
paper. This is very effective for decorative purposes. 


toc cae 
y of a 
piece of eek f free 


* 
ae „ ge to be found on cond front page, 
itten. 
that notice was Weg! of ‘ 
| This Insurance ä J issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the beneds of, and is subject t 


o, the conditions of 
the ** Ocean Accident and y, Limited, Act,” 


1890, Bisks No, 2 and 3. 


The Purchase E publication is admitted to be the 
Je . — 

Journ 
3 than one Coupon 


t of 

ie Ae, As Print of the aa can be seen at the 
said Corporation, No person can vecover 

icket of this paper in respect of the same ;isk. 
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this preparation is kept a secret; but it has the —B : “ Everybody has i . Bons WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE ana el 
perty of catching the diamonds, while the rest of tka ciation, How my werd a7 Gredomel aati 77 ine POOTBALL cad OF Cina INSURANCES has 2 paid up fo 
matter is allo to unimpeded over ite surface. Towne: 80 I have noticed. And I understand that 5220 at insured with this Com 4 Fatal Railway 1 
Ber of tue 1 ehows that most of | your wife's word is Law! Ietheertent of ONE THOUSAND POONDS, avd ogainet Nelli Cycling 
the diamonds are caught in portion, very few | 7 : dad Peotbalt Accident, under the conditions wamed in the notice above, 
getting far down before bei opped. The waste „„ Generel 
material is sorted by, hand, but ſt is ry seldom, indeed, | Tovne Doctor: “I find it hard to draw the line | M. N 
that any stones are found init. This is much | between hay fever and influenza.” Accident and 
more rapid than the old one of sorting entirely by] Old Doctor: “It is hard, my boy, but social | (verity 

distinctions have to be made; there's no help for it.” Tra, @ : 
All who are interested in the crisis through which League football is should read the important article in next week's 
ATHLETIC RECORD entitied,“ The Real Peril of the League—How to Face it.” 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. \ 


Go TEER. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 


Author of “ Prince Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” etc. 


Macdonald cried : 

“They have then been abstracted by one of those three, 
else by one of the innkeepers myrmidons. Sdeath, mine 
host, your house must even be searched.” 

“TI, meantime, will depart on the King's business,” said 
the Pursuivant. 

“ Not too hastily, friend,” answered Macdonald; “let us 
first track this matter to an end.” 

A movement was made toward the staircase behind the 
bar. But Macdonald returned, and whispered to Fitz 
where he sat: 

“Tut, man—mourn not like a nun in holy week. At 
what hour was the letter to be handed to my Lord 
Wolsey ?” 

„Before six.” 

“Tis not now far from six. IIere's my counsel, Fitz. 
Leave the tracking of the letters to me; I wager odds that 
by evensong I recover them. But before then, my Lord 
Wolsey, expecting no doubt the letter, and not receiving, 
will send messengers to the King, or the King, for some 
cause, may send other messengers to my lord, and so will 
the case be declared, and all thy fat be on the fire. Now, 
thou knowest the little hedge-lane of yew and holly-bush 

that leads from the south postern of the Westminster 
Palace wall. There must all messengers both to and from 
the King pass by; and ‘tis my counsel that thither thou 
hie, and there take thy stand, with thy drawn sword 
defending from any soul to pass either this way or that, if 
it be not over thy dead body. Quick, Fitz, and there await 
till I come.” 

Macdonald had his hand on the shoulder of Fitzgerald, 
and his face was stooped to Fitzgerald's; and the thing, 
being an affair of desperate action. pleased Fitz. He 
sprang up, nodded to his friend, and, with fresh energy, 
swung toward the outer door. Macdonald heard the 
clattering hoofs go galloping into faintness and silence. 
Then he rejoined the party of search. They were near 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Mrssencrn. 


Catvo poured a piggin cf Malvoisy wine fran an 
earthenware cruche, and held it to the lips of Bessie. Sli: 
gulped a throatful. He seated her ona stone stool: kell 
his ear a moment to the simmering alembie; and sat ona 
small table beside her. 

He was a man of forty-five, but looked older. The under- 
lids of his eyes were drawn down awry, the left showing: 
triangle of the red flesh; but the shapeless, goggle eyes 
were full of a sage calm. Whatever hair he had was con- 
cealed by n close-drawn skull-cap of black cloth, which 
however left visible a broad prominence of brow. He was 
dressed in hopelessly begrimed Wack velvet. with 
pantofles. 

“But the letters yon hold in your hand,” he said -- 
“surely they are King's letters!” 

There was a shout and ado of some over-boiling crucible 
in the eastern apartment, and Calvo rushed away. Ina 
minute he was by her side again. 

With heaving breath she told her awful tale: why she 
had stolen: why she had brought the letters to him to keep. 
Calvo heard with sideward head, one side of his face 
screwed up to listen. She ended with these words : 

“You told me—you fold me- that she sheuld be 
married.” 

„Did [ say that, now?“ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well, so she shall.” 

„But - irhen? I cannot wait, sir. Oh, I shall die. if she 
be not married!” 

“As to when, now. The stars are not quite precise as ta 
the when, you see.” 

He spoke ina rather absent way. At that moment he 
was not thinking of Bessie Ford at all: he was thinking of 
himself; the profound man had an—iden. He w. walking 


SUMMARY. 

Garret? Oce Frrzcrrarp is a King's messenger who calls at the 
nell Inn on his way to deliver two important missives. While there, 
ue signifies his intention of marrying one Laura Ford, a statement that 
:s questioned by a stranger. A duel is fought, in which Fitzgerald is 
victor, but 5 contest the messages are extracted from his 
discarded cloak Bessie Ford, who wishes Laura to marry Mark 
Ronner, u student. 


CHAPTER V. 
Tux ALCHYMIsT. 


Turr came W back into the sombre, low parlour. 
Instantly, the duel ended, their wild interest died down 
into were dead indifference. The stranger was left lying 
with upturned face. 

“Well, .well,” said the Pursuivant, fumbling at his 
papers in his doublet-breast; “late I am this day. 
This comes of loitering and lingering. Yet one half-pottle- 
pot of bastard, mine host, and then away on the King's 
business.” 

“What, so early gone, Master Pursuivant,” said the 


1 8 the top of the stairs. on the road to the stake. These King's letters, if they con- 
mercer, when § fellowship only begins to warm? And] The little fluttering heart beat with a more poignant | tained secrets, would surely save him. And as he listened 
whither away ? ecstasy. She heard them come. She stood listening in her | with absent air, he mused. 


“A neat’s tongue, mine host, as you love me,” shouted 
Fitzgerald, above the din of tongues, doing on his cloak, 
“and with it a warm culiss, or such a thing as a dish of 
spitch-cocked eels.” 5 . 

Mine host went hobbling with bustling cares, burdened 
with orders, somewhat sobered. . 

„Where's the lass? Where's Bessie Ford, John?” ho 
went a . “In faith, tis ever so—few hands to many 
needs. Is above- stairs then——?” 

“Tis the alch Calvo, whose arrest I go to make,” 
said the Pursuivant. “I should e’en now be at London 
Bridge with 3 : 

The air was of tongues. Cups left half-empty were 


drained. 
But the man is not dead,” said the Cheap botcher. “ Tis 
pity he be left weltering like a stabbed ox without chirur- 
s aid.” 


yeon 

But Calvo! What, the alchymist? cried the mercer. 
„Why, ‘tis a name known over half England. And where- 
fore arrest him, isa * 

“Witchcraft, d,” answered the Pursuivant ly. 
“"Tis a deadly one, a dark and evil one, this Mauro Calvo. 
A man long suspected, and over him the King's sword has 
hung this aday. And to-day, by my sooth, it falls.” 

Tul „ believe you,” said a scrivener of the Jewry to 
the boteher; “the man needs chirurgeon’s aid. Hi! mine 
host the man is not d--7 that lies yonder.” 

“Softly, my masters,” unswered mine host, “each thing 
in his own time. Seen to he shall be, and by Master 
Bygood, of Bishop’s Gate, the d st. For as fair a 
gentleman was he as ever spoke, and here bet lodged two 
nights, paying his shot like an earl—but each thing in his 
own time.” es 

“Yet tis a strange happening, this warrant of arrest- 
ment,” said the mercer, “for Signior Calvo is a fellow in 
high favour among the common folk ‘o’ London, and hath 
been known to tell them mung? that came afterwards to 
pass like holy writ. Sure tis a wight of strange fore- 
knowledges and wisdoms, my master.” 

Tis even wherefore his skin shall burn. Tis an unclean 
least, having conference with the spirits of evil-a fellow 
that vanishes before your very eyes—pah! But three days 
shall see the f. crackle round his members.” 

But ——“ said the mercer. 

He got no further. A terrible outery of alarm—a shout 
almost of horror—came from the table where Fitzgerald 
hal seated himself. He had touched the slit in his cloak, 
where the King’s letters had lain, and he had made—a 
discovery, 

“ By God's death! 

He drew in his breath. The first swift thought that 
fluehed upon him was, that he was even on his trial—that 
this was his first day in the King’s service—that he had 
yet been strangely trusted—that now he had been weighed 
in the balances and found most woefully wanting—that the 
letters were gone ! 7 

He stam He flushed with imperial rage. Then he 
rank to his seat, faint. All his left arm and shoulder was 
soaked with blood. 

„Fitz, Fitz, what hast thou?” whispered Macdonald. 

Fitzgerald pointed to his cloak. At his shout a hash had 
fallen upon the war of tongues. Macdonald looked round. 

“Who has left this room? he asked. 

It was discovered that three of the revellers had gone 
away after the duel, 

Fo man now shall depart till he has been searched,” 
cried out Macdonald. 

The news of the loss spread consternation. The landlord 
paled. Each man seemed to see bent upon himself the 
* frown of King Harry for his mere presence at 

ch a 

All came forward readily, the innocent nooks of 
bead apparel from ruff to . Fitz did not look, His 


leant- 
r his nose and forehead were 


own bed-chamber—-the letters in her hand—her eyes wide. 

It was certain that with such an army of searchers the 
house held no hiding-place. To tear the papers to shreds 
would mean discovery of the shreds; to burn them she had 
no fire. But even if she had, the thought of destroying 
the King's letters never occurred to her: to that immensity 
of daring her mind did not at all rise: she was a simple- 
souled country-girl, full of awes. The steps came nearer, 
hunting her down. 

She fell to her knees, and with eyes turned white to 
heaven prayed to that Mother who was a Virgin. 

But the steps had rounded the corner of the corridor 
which led to her chamber ; to her they seemed to be making 
2 ht for her. Her forehead — the floor, so low she 

bled. 

But she sprang up, all wild and white : for the steps were 
very near low. Apart from heaven, on earth there 
n for her but one refuge now—the refuge of Mauro 

alvo. 

Mauro Calvo was a man who knew, in addition to other 
things, the Future; for this was revealed to him by the 
stars of the night. To very many, for the small sum of 
two groats, he had told the future of their lives; and to 
Bessie, who had quickly heard of him, he had twice told 
the future of Laura Ford’s life. 

One of Bessie’s nightly tasks, as she lay awake pondering 
many thing in her head upon her bed, was to harmonise 
those two futures which Mauro Calvo had said that Laura 
Ford should live. Laura could not posibly live both, yet, 
80 1 is the inind, Bessio had not the least doubt of 
either. 

Bessie believed that Mauro Calvo was the profoundest 
soul who ever deigned to walk this earth, and perhaps was 
not very far wrong. At all events, she had strong confi- 
dence in his wisdom and goodness. 

And they were very good friends, she and Calvo. Calvo 
forgot in an hour many a facv of his pilgrims: but he 
remembered the face of Bessie Ford. 

Bessie did not know that the pile of faggots intended 
for Mauro Calvo's roasting was already dry; but Calvo 
himself, being a divining man, well knew it. 

Tohim the thoughts of her panic turned. When the 
steps were nearly at her door, she slipped through another 
into a tiring-room, thence: down a winding stair, and so to 
the front-door of a gable. And down the street she went 
running with hast ing pattens in that pretty hatless freedom 
usual then everywhere, and still in France. 

London Bridge was near: it was a street broad at bot- 
tom, narrow above, where the sombre projecting old gables 
left an irregular line of sky. Here was market, and money- 
changer's, thé mercer, and the stout, muslin-capped apple- 
woman. The bridge lay upon sixteen very large blocks of 
masonry, some of them hollow, with windows. Within one 
of them was a Chapel of St. Catherine; within another 
the twelfth, nearer the Surrey side—was the laboratory and 
den of Mauro Calvo. At high tide the surface of the river 
ran half a foot above his head. 

Bessie Ford, still running, traversed three-fourths of the 
now-quiet bridge, and sped into a dark doorway on the west 
side, She ran down a passage; from nbove, through the 
still evening, there came to her with unreal vagueness the 
scolding of n house-wife. 

Four steep ladder-steps led her to some very narrow and 
high stone steps, the descent of which involved a series 
of downward jerks, At the bottom, where the darkness 
was absolute, she tapped at a locked door. 

In a minute she was admitted into a narrow room, reek- 
ing of the brews which sent their chymic fume from a den 
still beyond. 5 

An azure flame beneath an alembie on a 3 ve some 
light. which was hardly augmented by the yellowish blotch 
in a lanthorn of horn on a stand. 

Before Bessie Ford stood Mauro Calvo. And he said: 

“ Surely, now, it is you. Why, I knew you would bo 
coming.” 


Not that Mauro Calvo feared the actual stake, or the 
King, or the Church, or the powers of the land. On his side 
was Nature, and her secrets. He could escape. But the 
laboratory of a scientist is not mado in a day; nor was it 
pleasant to be molested, and driven out, and hunted by the 
myrmidons of Power. 

“Never fear,’ he said, absently patting Ressie’s 
shoulder, “she shall be married; that is quite settled.“ 

“But, Master Calvo, to-morrow—the next day—this man 
will outlive the loss of the letters, and return to thoughts 
of taking her off! I took the letters but as a temporary 
device. Oh, sir, I could not bear to live throygh another 


“But I thought it was the King whom you feared ——” 

But did you not promise me that the King should never, 
never see her ——-:? 

“I think I did, I think I did. Oh, well, all will be 
right, never fear.” N 

Rut to-morrow, sir! If the man should re-think of 
her to-morrow? 

„He will not.“ 

“Oh, he may- lie jay.” 

Never fear.” 

„ cannot bear it!” 

“Tben, what would you have?“ 

„Let her be married to-night—this self- same night!“ 

“How! to-night? That cannot be.“ 

She fell to her knees with clasped hands, and pleading 
eyes, and weeping she said : 

“Help me! you can do whatever you will: pity a per 
maiden in her sore tribulation, for that pity which is Above / 
You cannot say me nay—see, your hand is on my head, and 

your heart is most fatherly kind. Help me, sir! I have 

eard of such things—by a dispensation of the Abbot. Say 
that she shall be wedded this night !” 

She was engaging the whole attention of Mauro Calw 
now. His hand passed and repassed over the smooth glossy 
convex of her hair. 

“Well, well, weep no moro. If Jean — But to-nizht, 
say you? Have you then a lover ready to whom to wed 
her?“ 

“Yos, sir! a student of goodly disposit ions a poor lad 
but a husband none the less.” 

“Well, I will see to it. Have you any money ? ” 

“T have fifteen hoarded crowns.” 

“That is ample. I will disburse the fees, and you shall 
disdimag» ine after. I know a good prebend „f the 
Crouched Friars who functions in the chapel yonder, and 

ys me frequent visits. Trust me, he will do your affair. 
He shall be here with ring and book immediately after 
Compline, and tis your part to bring the maiden and hee 
lover hither at that hour. So now, you sce, you have net 
prayed the diabolist. Mauro Calvo, in vain.” 

He looked at her with momentary kindliness, and again 
rushed to right some crisis of his brewing cauldrons. An- l 
she, on his return, put her lips to his hand with the fer- 
vency of a de rote. 

Good father to me you are, sir! May the prayers of all 
the poor and dist: return upon you with blessing!” 

“Well, well.“ He touched her cheek, and“ Away now, 
away,” he whispered bustlingly. 

He closed the door behind her. For a moment he stood 
at the light with the letters in his hand, he- itating. He 
looked aside, thinking. Then he smiled. With a bhi-t u 
he cut the silken thread o: the letter to my Lord , ol. 

He read it, and coolly he said: 

Just the very thing.” 

He went at once to the stairs, toiled a little way up. vad 
began to call, “Tommy! Tommy!” 

Above he oceupied the topmost stage, where was his ob- 
servatory, and optic tube. Tommy was a child of the hou-e 
and a quirister in St. Catherines near. He wa: al-oa 
seam, 88 pressed into the service of Calvo, his great 
reward being an occasional sight of the simmering stews, 
the entanglement of retorts, and twisted tube:. of gau ly 
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chromes, and clotted precipitates, and working menstrua, 
and hissing limbecs, and festering fermentutions. 

By the time Tommy appeared, breathless and wide-eyed, 
Mauro Calvo had written a note. He said: 

“ You will take this to Thames Street, the number 12, 
and ask for Master Mark Bonner, into whose hands you will 
deliver it.” 

While Tommy was gone, the skirt of his black buckram 
cassock, leather-belted, flying behind his racing legs, Calvo 
stood leaning sidewards upon a shelf, inditing two letters— 
one to his friend the prebend, one to the King. 

“If tho King’s most gracious Majesty would deign to 
guarautee to his slave, Mauro Calvo, free immunity in the 
performance of his lawful occupations from the persecu- 
tions of the King’s myrmidons, then Mauro Calvo would 
undertake to keep privy in his own bosom certain momen- 
tous secrets written that morning by the King to my Lord 
Wolsey ; secrets of which he, Mauro Calvo, by his science, 
had knowledge.” So wrote Calvo. 

But in so writing, though his reasoning was good, he 
hardly took into account the clearness of King Henry’s 
mind, or tho fury of his rage, or the implacability of that 
will of steel. 

Henry was à perfectly enlightened and materialistic 
person. To tell him that Mauro had discovered the secrets 
by his science, was an insult to that most strong intelli- 


gence. 

As Calvo finished the letter, Mark Bonner stood panting 
within the room. Here he had often stood before, drinking 
with greed from the lips of Calvo that for which he thirsted 
—knowledge. 

“Thou knowest Brother Bruno of the Crouched Friars, 
I think, Mark?“ said Calvo. 

es, worthy master.” 

Mark had reason to know. Many a day he fed frec at 
the Almonry of the Friars when the wolf was at his 
entrails. 

„Then, thou wilt take this letter to him; with this broad 
pieco thou wilt buy a ring for a bride’s finger whom the 
good brother will marry here to-night; and with the other 
letter thou wilt then make with all speed to the Westminster 
Palace, burrowing as near to the King’s person as thou 
can’st before delivery. Tis urgent, Mark, and I wish thce 
a soon return.” 

Mark bowed, and was gone, both he and Calvo being 
ignorant of the fact that ne had been sent to purchase hisown 
wedding-ring ; or that Garrett Oge Fitzgerald stood with 
drawn sword, with three wounded men lying on the ground 
about him, in the path where Mark must needs pass. 

At this time Bessie Ford was at Mark’s lodging, waiting 
for him. Mark was from home that night. 

She waited half an hour, walking, standing, muttering 
orisons, under the high projecting garret where Mark 
lodged. Stepping back, she could see far up his broad, low 
window-leaf, criss-crossed with leads, stand open; and 
ing. She wrung 
y ! a 


Destiny which infects and shapes the 
lives of men were against her! and on that night! She 

again, and left a message for Mark: he was to meet 
her bencath the river at Calvo's. And off she went, running. 
The night now had come. 

If the wedding, after all, should lack a bridegroom ... ! 
That would be hard. 

Her bosom strained with the stressful prayer of her 
lifted heart; on her lips was a constant mutter of 
prayer. 8 4 ged 

* Virgin,” she said, and again, Virgin!“ Only a 
my ly Maid could comprehend the cry of her pure 


She had not yet seen Laura. On leaving Mauro Calvo 
she had hurried back to the “ Bell,” and in few words had 
told mine host that she must even be absent for some hours 
that night—willy-nilly, she must. In her fear of all the 
world concerning Laura, she had not even acquainted the 
simple good man of her sister’s presence in London. She 
distrusted his tongue among the gallants of the inn. Her 
outings o nights, when she went to Laura, she explained in 
various ways; never, however, uttcring direct falsehood. 

From the “Bell,” she had gone to Bonner’s lodging; 
thence she hurried to the Whitefriars. 

She ran up some low broad stairs, with massive brown- 
oak bannisters, to the first landing—to the second to a 
half-open door: and she cried an “Ah!” of joy. Laura 


“No. 


I did not expect thee. This is not thy night. 

“No. Laura, thou wilt be married this very night.” 

«This night.” 

an 8 

“Whom to? 

Oh, sweetard—art thou not very sweet? Dost love me? 
Laura? But what a query! Why to Bonner, sure!” 

Laura clapped her hands a little. The prospect of 

eo near was highly agrecable—marriage with 


Mark above 


er than the willed that night, of |- 


“Nay, but for the present he shall live with thee here; 
and what I carn will nourish you both.” N 

All this time it never occurred to Laura to question the 
cause of this sudden marri She simply acquiesced in a 
pleasant thing, confiding in her sister's devices. 

“But—ah, Laura,” said Bessie, “I have need to scold 
thee warmly, minx, fora thing. Dost talk with strangers ? 
—nay, nay, not now. I cannot scold thee. I have pined so 
to see thee! How much dost love thy Bess? Come, kiss 
me more, my child, my child, and tell it me in mine ear! 5 

Laura, in the act of kissing her, cried: 

46 But! 22 

“ Well, Pin nod * 

“T saw him not one half-hour agone, and he said naught 
to me of this marriage.” 

“Who?” 

“Master Bonner.” 8 

“Oh!” Bessie leapt up. In her lover-like preoccupation 
with Laura she had momentarily balf- forgotten her quest 
of Bonner, as the mind in moments of awful stress is some- 
times captured by trifles. Oh, then, thou hast seen 
him? Methought p:rchance thou hadst. Faith, I was in 
80 great a scare, 20 g him high and low.“ 

He is easy found, said Laura. He was on his way to 
the King's Palace with a inissive, and stopped midway to 
have speech with me.” 

“Then I must even go thither—now. Perchance on the 
road I may mect him.” 

“ Why, and I, too,” said Laura. 

“Haste, then! All will yet be well.” 

She lifted her cyes in a prayer of praise. e 

A minute or two afterwards the sisters were hurrying 
together westward through that lane in the fields which is 
now the Strand. 


CHAPTER VIL 
How A Weppina Unper THE RIVER FELL Our Itt. 


Ar that preciso moment Mark Bonner stood confronted 
with Garrett Oge Fitzgerald. 3 

It was in the hedge-lane of yew and holly-bush leading 
from the South postern of the palace-wall. 

Mark came whistling, his bonnet far back on his fall of 
golden ringlets. There wasa moon. But he did not see 
the three wounded men in his path, though there, standing 
huge, he saw their wounder. 

“Hold!” said Fitz; “what make you, sirrah? ” 

“Iam a messenger to the King,” answered Fitz. 

„From whom?” 

“T may not say.” 

“Then return to him that eent you, and say that Garrett 
Oge Fitzgerald bars your way.” 

„I may not pass?” 

“That may you not.” 

“Nay, but I must.” 

Then ee * 

“Sheath first that ominous-looking sword.” 

“Nay, friend, I am in no humour for jests to-night, by my 
halidame! Gothy way in peace.” 

„Why may one not pass? 

J will tell thee, lad. There isa danger that the Ki 
receive to-night unpleasant ti Now, I am a King’s 
Guard; and ’tis the first duty of a King’s Guard to guard 
the King from unpleasant tidings, above all. So go thy way 
unpricked, lad.” 

“Then I will tell you from whom I have the letters.“ 

“From whom ?” 

“From Signior Mauro Calvo.” 

„Who's he?” 

“The ~ chemist of London Bridge.” 

„Aye, I recollect. No, lad, no letters from any wizard- 
men to the King to-night.” 

Mark was confounded. He could not rush upon a sword. 
He turned back upon his way, hesitatingly, uncertain what 
todo. Finally, he reated foot upon a fence-bar, and 
leant upon the top, whistling, looking at the moon. 

He heard near footsteps, turned, and saw Bessie and 
Laura Ford. 

„Ah, this is happy meeting! ” cricd Bessie. 

„What make you here? asked Mark, astonished. 

“ We shall be married this very night!” blurted Laura, 
with one hand-clup. 5 

Say you——?’ 

Bessie took Mark aside, and explained how all was ready, 
und what her will was. 
~ “In Signior Calvo’s studio say you?” asked Mark. 

„Eren there. Is he not as a father 7 — and mine?” „ 

Then ’twas my own wedding-hoop ve ! 
cried Mark. Oh, the ee of my inky star! I 
bless thee, sweet Bess, I thank thee from my heart!” 

“Then come—for the time is not far off. Hast thou 
delivered thy letter to the King ?” 

Bessie glanced timorously at that awful palace. Even its 
exterior was to her a terror. 
potions bes ee 5 ne e e 4 inasmuch as a 

outrageous fellow stan onder to prevent me 
with drawn sword.” " 

“Tis pity. Yet must thou come now. From whom was 
the letter? : 

“ Even from Signior Calvo.” 

“Say you——? from him? Oh, tis most 7 pity thou 
should st return and not deliver his missive!” 


To Bessie, in the poignant grip of her gratitude to Calvo, 
seemed a monstrous to return to the enjoy- 
ment of the alchymist’s favours, leaving his will undone. [| 


guard the king from unpleasant tidings. He stands yonder 
at the turn of the hedge.” 1 
“But sure, in Master Calvo's missive would be no 
unpleasant tidings; tis rather some request which he 
tenders,” she said musingly. Then suddenly: “Come with 
me—for a woman’s soft tongue may more persuade than a 
man’s strut. And ’twore most great pity to return, having 
failed Master Calvo.” : 
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She had wondrously little dread of cold steel, this brave- 
bosomed country-girl: all her terrors being for another, 
and moral in their character. 

They went forward, she and Mark before, Laura walking 
listlessly a little way behind, not knowing nor caring why 
she went. Mark flung back at her a “Sweet!” and she 
smiled. 

There, standing, was Fitzgerald. But Bessie was quite 
near to him before recognising him. Suddenly she 
screamed. Fitz, hearing footsteps, had looked round, and 
recognised both Bessio and his-sweetard, Laura. In an 
instant Bessie had turned, seized tho hand of Laura, 
whispered an impassioned “run!” and was gone with her 
sister flying down the path. Fitz was aftor them. 

He was a man whose mind could bear the stress of only 
one impulse at a time. While it lasted, he forgot all else. 

The race was intense. Both the girls were well-winded, 
and light of foot. Fitz s long legs were rather weary ; but 
he meant to overtake them, and ran hard. On the whole, 
however, they distanced him at first. Behind all came 
Mark Bonner, running, a1d wondering why. 

Suddenly the race ended. A man had rushed in an op 
site direction into the path from a bye-way, and in his 
course collided heavily with Fitzgerald. They fell together. 
It was Fitz's friend, Macdonald, come to report the final 
failure of his search for the letters. 

Mark Bonner, meanwhile, had stopped, and seeing the 
fall of Fitz, and that the two girls were now safe, took to 
his heels in the direction of the palace, and almost as 
soon as the two men were on their feet, had entered the 


ern. 

« But, mon, is't thou?” said Macdonald, “what cherry- 
pit is this thou L ties 

“°Tis the little perroquet, of whom I told theo to-day, 
that I chase. She came strangely near me of her own will, 
and flies yonder with little Bessie of the Bell. Hast found 
the letters? 

“No, mon, no. But Bessie of the Bell saw you?” 


„Aye.“ 

“ Phew! dent Macdonald, pondering with knit brow. 

“ What of her?” asked Fitz. 

„Tia she hath tho letters, sure, blockhead!” cried Mac- 
donald. 

“How makest thou that?” : 

“TI think only of the fact that she is in visible friendship 
with the pretty moppet whom thon this day are thy 
will to steal away. Tis clear enough: she hoped to do 
thee some injury for thy misbehaving to her friend. Never 
once did I suspect her. But now I recollect,—I saw her not 
at all after the letters disappeared, though we-scarched the 
inn through. She must e’en have slipped away, bearing 
them somewhither. Quick, Fitz! we must after, mon, and 
ets — tw. took to i The girls, by thi 

once the two men running. e „ by this 

time, thinking themselves out of harm, had fallen to a 
panting, rapid walk. Within ten minutes the men spied 
them afar ; and they, too, slowed their „ clinging to the 
shadows, wary of their foot-falls, ing the girls at a 
distance of some forty 


„Well, then, Laura, thou must e’en run flectly to get it,” 
said Bessie, “for the hour is near, by my credit. Heaven 
grant that Mark Bonner be not tardy. y. 

And at once they went hurrying down a dark alley in the 
Whitefriars. To the two men behind, this sudden run 
seemed * like purposed flight; and, cried 
Macdonal 

“They have spied us, and run, Fitz. After them, lal 

199 


The two men, dropping caution, started the chase with 
loud footsteps ; and at the same time Bessie Ford 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, holy saintz, we are still pursued!” 

(To be continued.) 


A 55-GUINEA PIANO FOR NOTHING. 


HERE aro few le who would refuse the offer 
of a handsome fifty-five guinea piano. If there 
is by any chance amongst our readers one who 
feels that he does not want this instrument, let 
him reading here. ‘Those who wish to try 
their skill in order to qualify themselves for this 

competition, must read the following conditions : 

1. Below will be found four sentences. The task set is to 
transform each of them into another sentence, using only, 
and all, the letters contained in the original sentence. 

2. Write out your . on half a sheet of notepaper, 
append your name and address, and send it to us in an 
enve marked Anacram,” to reach this office not 
later January 13th. 

8. Com may send in any number of e but 


eet of four must be written on a sheet. 
The competitor whose list is considered best will 
receive an upright grand oforte, value five 
„ manufactured by Mesers. Chappell and Co., of 
ew Bond Street, London, whose name and reputation 

are a guarantee as to its value. 
Numerous consolation prizes will be awarded in the shape 

of sovereigns, pencil-cases, penknives, and books. 


SENTENCES. 


1. If it's in “P.W.” it’s so. 
2 About 


8. The hand that the cradle. 
4. Let them all come. 


You may use the apostrophes and stops if you like. 


Mr. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne’s story “Sandy Carmichael ” has just started in F Each instalment is profusely 


embellished by sketches by Lawson W 
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Seeing Things Without Eyes. 


they pass through the vitreous humour, and impinge 
: the finely distributed mesh of the optic nerve 
res, 

The action of these light waves upon the optic nerve | For the last week or 60 a Manchester commercial 
distribution generates what we call: electricity, or. in | traveller, who is an incorrigible practical joker, has been 
other words, a continuous wave of motion from cell to staying at a hotel in London, and putting in his time 
cell of the optic nerve throughout its entire length, chiefly in thinking up schemes for having fun. 
until these original waves of light, or their effect, affect . He happens to have a friend at the same house who 
the very sight centre itself in the brain. is really troubled with insomnia, and, when once 

The apparatus furnishes a lens in the shape of tho aroused after retiring, is in for a night of trial and 
glass in front of the selenium, and between it and the | tribulation. 
object to be seen. This glass converges the rays upon A few 8 ago our commercial was seized by a 
the reacting surface of the metal. Their dissipation | bright idea, and, ringing his bell, told the boy to call 
into posterior space is prevented by the vulcanised | No. 140, his friend's room, at 2.30 a. in. 


A Boomerang. 


Mertapuysics is tottering towards final collapse. 
Physics is at last coming into its universal kingdom. 
The telephone, the photophone, the cathode rays, the 
3 of thought, the cinematograph, and now 

e nearly patented apparatus for sending a photograph 
over a long distance wire! Has any one stopped for a 
moment to consider the real essential kernel of these 
acientific achievements ? 

The devices are wonderful enough in themselves, but 
they teach a far more wonderful and startling gospel. 

sensations from the outer world are rays—vibra- 
N me ether sce alge gr apace. 1 taste, 
ing are orms of vibratory move- 

ment. "Re retina of the eye, the organ of Corti in the 
inner ear, the taste buds of the tongue, the hair cells of 
the mucous membrane of the nose, the pacivian cor- 
puscles in the finger-tips are those media in our bodies, 
which so modify these various sense vibrations that 
they can along our nerve fibres to the brain cell 


rubber, and, a circuit being established by the dry pile, “Tell 'em to be sure to knock very loud,” he said, and 
their light energy is converted into electric force, and chuckled merrily to think of the row that would be sure 
carried along the wire to the sight centre in the brain, | to follow the summons. He went to bed rather early 
himself, and was rambling through the happy realms of 
dreamland, when his door was knocked half off its 
hinges by a succession of terrific thumps from the 


It is just this way that the physician stimulates the 
sight centre with the battery for deficient action of 
that centre causing failure of sight. 

If this selenium and this wire are capable of the same | outside. 
correlation of forces as are the retina and the optic | Holy Moses!” cried the Manchester man, jumping 
nerve the substitution is perfect. The inventor claims up in a panie, “ what the dickens is the matter?” 


centres. 
A nerve is nothing but a telegraph wire of the brain. 


r in. that this device does afford an exact substitute. Bang! bang! bang! went the door, like three cannon 
Nerve impulses travel slowly—only at express train shot E 
A 1 hots, 
speed to sixty miles an hour. Nerves are poor ——— — “Get up! Get up!” called somebody froin the hall, 
peers he gers travels 186,000 miles a ,, WHAT makes your Uaby 00 Isedstrong?” and then there was a sound of quickly retreating foot- 
egraph wire. 95 eps. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of this meta- “It was brought up on goat’s milk. ay Good gracious!” he said to himself. “the house 
physical physics in late months is the 1 which — — must be on fire, and the porter is erg the guests!” 
an ingenious inventor has devised. He claims that by He dressed in frantic haste, put on his shirt wrong 


Sul child going down street alone for the first | side out, omitted his socks altogether, and sprinted 

time leaves the following lines on her bed: “If I come | down to the office at a record-breaking gait. Every- 
home dead I'll give my necklace to Mattie and my | thing was strangely quiet. 

penny to Eddie. Farewell. „What's up? he said, breathlessly to the clerk. 

—— “You seem to be, for one,” growled that dignitary, 

f , | waking out of a doze. 

Sone or THE Dyna Swan.—Park Policeman (seiz- | „ should say so.“ retorted the joker. Somebody 


ing a boy's hand as he is about to heave a brick at a ‘ 601 den What" 
swan): “Herc, you! What are you up to? sje pe a door down just now, What's the 


means of this apparatus the blind can actually see. 

This device consists first of a layer of non-conducting 
material, such as vulcanised rubber. In front of this 
is an oval of selenium, with a rim of metal. The 
selenium is covered by a glass. The whole apparatus is 
not more than an eighth of an inch in thickness. . 

A current of electricity is then generated by a small dry 
battery, which is carried in the waistcoat pocket. This 
current is carried to the head of the person using the 


instrument, and ing through the brain to the other | Boy: Let me alone. I want to hear him sing.” “Why that was your call,’ said the clerk. “You 

side of the head Ny cane of à metallic bow, or some — — ordered a call at 2.30, didn't you?” 

other conducting medium, through the artificial eye 4 : “Yes,” replied the other; “but, confound you, I 

before described and back to the dy battery, thus com- | FARMER (in London for the first time): “I've heen | ordered it for 140.” 

pleting the circuit. up at the Zoo looking at the animals.” ? “So you did,” said the clerk, calmly ; “but you made 
The object of this device is to furnish an artificial exe] Hotel Clerk: „Well, what do you think of em? a mistake, Your room is not 140, but 116, If I hadn't 


and to connect it electrically with the centre of sight in| Humph. They can't fool me if I am from the 


noticed it onthe book, you wouldn't have been called 


the brain. As is well-known, the human eye itself a at all.” 

consists of various humours—vitreous, aqueous, etc— | “ What do you mean?” „ N The funny man looked at him in silence for a moment. 

through which the waves of light pass. “It's all a humbug. There ain't no such animals, at Then he türned, still without speaking, and slowly 
After being collected by a lens which focusses them, i 


all.” | mounted the stairs. At 2.30 the lift is not running. 


Obstinate Indigestion : 


Its unpleasant Symptoms, with Illustrations of Cures in chronic and long-standing cases. 


You awake in the morning more tired than when you went to bed, with an 
unpleasant taste in the Mouth, and the Tongue coated and dry. You have no Appetite 
for Breakfust—even the little food that is ie. produces general discomfort, with pain 
and distension. 

During the morning a faint sensation is experienced at the pit of the Stomach. 
There is a dull, sleepy feeling, and often an attack of Giddiness. The Face is flushed, the 
Complexion sallow, and Skin disfigured by blotches. You feel irritable, out of sorts 
generally, have a dull Headache, and are greatly depressed in Spirits. 

Numbers of people are suffering seriously from Indigestion and its results, 
when one bottle of Guy’s Tonic would bring about a prompt and permanent cure. A 
few doses will do more for a Weak Stomach than a prolonged course of any other 
medicine. Nothing can be used with so much certainty in obstinate cases of Delicacy; in 
fact, no one need remain uncured who will carry out the simple instructions which 


accompany each bottle of Guy’s Tonic. : 
‘‘ Suffered Seven Years.’’ „ Suffered Sixty Vears.“ 


GEN S 
‘GUINEA- Golo 


“Tate Schools, Wexford. Mr. Henry Satmoy, of Coxley House, 

wer ets rag a 1 bene Wells, Somerset, writes: 

from Guy's Tonic. e medicine has a rs 

00 5 For sixty years or more I have suffered 
“only to de krown to be thoroughly | |{ «rom Indigestion, Wind, and Pain in the 
ote 3 „I have been subject 1 i „ Side and Pit of the Stomach, which at 
„I ha on for seven or eight years an “times made me alinost wish I was dead—in 
my * any real relief till een “fact, I have often wished I was out of it. 
H. Caxx Na, Ex R. W. J. „ heard of Guy's Tonic, took one bottle, 


„left off Tea, took a glass or two of cider 


‘Indigestion for 10 years.”’ „n day (not more), and before I had taken 


herton Iron “the last dose of Guy's Tonic I tas frec 
aes Works, near Dudley. “from pain, Ihave hada second bottle of 


any 2 
“suffering from Indi 


ion for ten years; * 
but I am pleased tel you that after | ‘‘ Suffered a Lifetime.” 
“she says rears. | « Bishopstowe, Sussex. 
sary ea ae ee oe “Having suffered nearly all my life from 
“anything to do me good till I was advised 
“to take Gny’s Tonic, I am writing you 
“My Wife for twenty years has suffered “have had from Guy’s Tonic, and recom- 
“from I i he has been trying “ mending it to all my friends. 


“taking three or four doses of Guy’s Tonie . — -=, e 
“Indigestion, and never having found 
‘‘Suffered Twenty Years.” 
“my grateful Thanks for the Benefit I 
“ Doctors all sorts of medicine, but got M. J. Jones,” 


a 5 only has caused Pain and Guy’s Tonic is a Vegetable Prepara- 2 * — oN 

dhe thou . 1 sement, tion of widely proved value in obstinate . 

“She did 8 ro het hs 3 and chronic cases of Indigestion, Slug- ery 7 . : 

Phases than she has * ly say — gish Liver, and Nervous Weakness. RY 0 OL KI N a . l J 

aking Guy’s Tonic ; 

“improved, stronger. Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 13d. and 2s. od. M K 9 f 

es My wife . of per Bottle, is now on Sale at all Chemists —— 
«J.T. Ross.” and Stores. — = 

GAPS 


ABU es Au, - N 
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A Pace more PartictLaRLy FOR Lapis. 


IsOBEIL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Norrs. 


Mud Stains on Clothes my te vit 


the inside of a raw potato cut in half. 


° is very useful for those who are 
Lemon Juice — with biliousness, but you 
should never touch it as you are so anemic. The effect 
of lemon juice is to excite the liver and give tone to the 
system generally. (Reply to MaTLock Barn.) 


Ham Balle for Breakfast fallen, Habe 


half an ounce of breadcrumbs and mix with three- 
quarters of a pound of lean ham chopped fine. Beat 
two eggs, add to the ham, and form into balls with the 
help ofa little flow. Fry in deep fat and dry on paper. 


j ° To ever und of resin allow 
Fire Lighters. three ied of tallow. Melt 
together, and when hot stir in pure sawdust to make it 
thick. Sprinkle dry sawdust on a board and spread on 
it the mixture, while yet hot, about an inch thick. 
When quite cold, break into lumps about two inches 
square. 

Savoury Rice and Beef and been 
dish. Boil five ounces of rice in flavoured stock till it 
forms a thick substance. Press this together, and form 
into a border on a hot dish. Decorate with boiled 
vegetables and fill the centre with minced beef, seasoned 
highly with pepper, salt, and herbs. 


To Renovate Leather Bindings on Books, 
I have constantly seen a good white boot cream used. 
This is put on sparingly with a flannel, and then 
Pay with a soft cloth. The appearance of many old 

ther bindings I have seen benefitted by aon with 
a soupy flannel, then wiped off with clean water and dried 
at once with a soft duster. (Reply to A. G. SomERSET.) 


TI hope you will have this recipe in 
Jaumange. time tor your party. If vou kad 
sent me your address the answer to your question would 
have reached you sooner. Simmer half an ounce of 
isinglass in water with the rind of half a lemon till 
r 
of 8 , and strain. wo yolks o 3 

and strain them into the liquid. Sweeten all to fate 
and stir over a slow fire till the mixture all but boils. 


When cooled pour into a wetted mould. (Reply to Nan 


Lyons.) 


A Steamed Pudding dus , tor 3 


follows: Take an egg, and beat with a gill of treacle, a 
tablespoonful of butter, a cupful of milk, and a pinch 
of salt. Into two cupfuls of flour mix a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, add to it three ounces of finely-chopped 
suet, and, lastly, four ounces of stoned raisins. Mix all 
thoroughly, place in a buttered mould, and steam for 
three hours. Do not uncover the steamer for at least 
an hour after the pudding is in. Serve the pudding on 
a very hot dish and round it pour any sweet sauce 
liked. For all sorts of boiled puddings the plates 
should be nice and hot. Baking soda may be used 
instead of powder in a smaller quantity. 


A Winter Dish of Salmon, Fee zen rei 


are one tin of salmon, two eggs, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, a cup of breadcrumbs, pepper, salt, a 
little cayenne and tarragon vinegar. Drain the liquor 
from the fish, pick the flesh to pieces, and add 
it to the breadcrumbs and melted butter; add the 
ing, and, lastly, the two eggs well beaten. 
Butter a mould or in well, and scatter browned 
crumbs on it, place the salmon, ete., in it, cover the 
mould with a buttered paper, and steam for one hour 
anda half. Stand the bowl for a moment in cold water 
to loosen the contents, and turn out on a hot dish. 
Make a little good melted butter, add the liquor from 
the fish to it, and, if liked, a beaten egg and some finely- 
ped pickle. Boil the sauce till it leaves the sides 


cho 
of the pan, and serve round the mould. 


Home 
„ Cookery. 


Edited by ISOBEL. 
JANUARY NUMBER NOW ON SALE. PRICE id. 


Late aad to aaah ace tale ee ee ee Per re 


ENR SONS WEEKLY. 


8 ith am- 
Clean Gold and Silver Jewellery man in 


and water in the proportion of a teaspoonful of ammonia 
to a teacupful cf water. Rub the jewellery afterwards 
with a piece of soft old silk or rag. 


To Fill Cracks in Floors, {romp he skit. 
other parts of a room neatly and permanently, tho- 
1 soak newspapers in a paste made of one pound 
of flour, three Ab of water, and u tablespoo ul of 
alum, thoroughly boiled and mixed. The mixture will 
be about as thick as putty, and may be forced into the 
cracks with a knife. It will harden like papier-maché. 


If the Hands are Chapped, >, them 


nightly 
with a mixture of olive oil and glycerine, in Sun parts. 
This should be well rubbed in, and the bottle containing 
it shaken well before using. A little oil of lavender, 
added to the glycerine and olive oil, gives it a nice per · 
fume. Simple though this remedy is, nothing will be 
found better, und if used once or twice a week it will be 
found to keep the hands both white and soft. 


° ish 
A Lancashire Hot. pol. der nig tha is 
in the shape of a deep cake tin, made in china or 
earthenware. At the bottom of the dish place a layer 
of sliced raw potatoes, then a layer of mutton chops 
and kidneys, and then a sprinkling of sliced onions. 
Repeat this till the dish is nearly full. Cover with raw 
potatoes cut in halves. Over era buttered paper 
and bake for two hours; remove the cover and let the 
potatoes brown well. 


° ° Take small silver onions, 
Pickled Onions. peel them, and let them lie 


in salt and water for ten days, changing it daily. Take 
out the onions, drain them, and then place them in a 
jar. Pour ‘over them boiling hot some fresh brine, 
cover the jar, and let it stand till cold. Repeat this 
again, then drain the onions, place them in wide- 
mouthed bottles, with a small piece of ginger, a few 
peppercorns, and a bay leaf in each. Cover with distilled 
vinegar. Pour salad oil on the top, then tie the bottles 
over with bladder. Onions carefully pickled in this 
way will keep splendidly. 


The Careful Airing of Sheets i, most 


in every household, and it is the housekeeper’s duty 
to inquire into this matter constantly even if she 
have trustful servants. Many cases of serious illness 
might be traced to * between damp sheets. When 
there is the slightest doubt as to the bed linen bein 
1 the following is a sure test: Take as 
-glass and put it between the sheets for a moment 
or two. If it is clear when removed there is no danger. 
If, however, it has a damp and smeared appearance 
when taken out carefully avoid those sheets. there is 
no chance of others slip them out and sleep between the 
age A tumbler is a good substitute for the hand- 
glass. 
; ° seldom have the necessa 
Venetian Blinds attention of soap and 5 
through ignorance of how they should be treated. 1 
maintain that each time a room is cleaned the blinds 
should be let down, the laths opened and wiped all over 
ih 15 5 wrun f picky 8 1 5 1 7 If 11 ghee 
gularly soap will no ‘ound necessary, but if the 
latter are exceptionally dirty a little soft may be 
applied with a soft brush. Always dry each lath care- 
fully before drawing up the blind into its proper 
position. Now as to mending Venetian blinds, do not 
tolerate any untidiness in this way, but mend each as 
it is If one tape gives way sew it at once and 
do not wait till several need attention. We all know 
how uncomfortable it is to handle these blinds when 
they are out of gear, but even worse is the appearance 
from outside of unevenly drawn up blinds with laths 


out of place. 
Two Useful Entrees. ay lind las = 
ultry, cut it up into small slices, and fry them in 
utter, with a little grated ham, parsley, and mush- 
rooms, chopped very fine. Season with pepper, salt, and 
one grate of nutmeg. When fried a nice brown, 
them thoroughly in a mortar, with a coal 1 of 
brown sauce. Rub this mixture through a wire sieve 
and place the purée in a small stew-pan. Add the yolks 
of three and the three whites whisked to a stiff 
froth, mix ightly, then fill some ramikin cases with it. 
Brush over the top with beaten white of egg, and bake 
in a moderate oven for about twelve minutes. 

Cut some slices of underdone undercut of a sirloin of 
beef. Make a forcement as follows: One hard-boiled 
eng, three anchovies washed and boned, a little parsley 
and lemon peel all EE very fine, add a heaped tea- 

ul of grated breadcrumbs and the same of 
chopped suet. Bind this with a whole egg well beaten. 
Then spread a layer of the above forcemeat on each 
slice of the beef, roll it up and wrap the beef in a thin 
slice of fat bacon and stew gently. Serve with gravy 
and baked tomatoes. 


* 
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(SOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS ~“™ 
ARE THE 


os «—« CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our eutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances knoten to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patterns, which 
are the best in every way, are cut at a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, 20 we offer the patterns at half price, viz, : 
Bodices, 3id.; Skirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d.; etc.,ete. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even better than ever. 


To Clean and Raise Pile of Velvet. 


To Clean Velvet: Procure a small quantity of pipeclay, 
such as soldiers use for their uniform, and scrape a little 
off upon the velvet. Then take a brush made of the 
same materialas a carpet whisk, and lightly brush it off. 
This raises the pile and restores the bloom. To Raise 
the Pile of Velvet: Cover a smoothing iron with a wet 
cloth, and hold the velvet firmly over it; the vapour 
arising will raise the pile of the velvet. (Reply to Any.) 


Cutlets a V Hindostan. 5f Punkt some neck 
cutlets and cook them in the ordinary way. Dish them 
up en couronne, and fill the centre with the following 
sauce: Take some good stock, boil two onions in butter 
and pass through a fine sieve, then add a tablespoonful 
of e paste, a tea-spoonful of chutney, a dessert- 
eer | of dessicated cocoanut, a few of the 
strained juice of a lemon, a tablespoonful of corn flour, 
and a dessertspoonful of butter. Boil all together till 
thick, place in the centre of the cutlets, and serve. 


When the juice is absorbed, 
a large jar, with somewhat less than one ounce 
of mace, the same of 5 nutmeg, half the 
quantity of pounded cloves, three ounces of peeled garlic, 
and t uarters of a breakfastcupful of mustard- 
seed bruised a little, and tied in a muslin bag. Over 
all this pour three pints of boiling vinegar, close the 
jar, and stand it near the fire for four or five days. 
shaking it up every day. Then tie it up, and let it 
remain for three months to tuke off the bitter taste of 
the peels. At the end of this tine, turn the whole out 
on to a hair sieve, moving it about to get out the liquor: 
let it stand a day; then re off the fine part and bottle 
it. The other part must stand three days more, and it 

i i Pour it off and bottle it; let it stand 


in the sauce, the pickle must 

be put in before the cream is 7 
added, or it will curdle. (Reply * . 
to Tom.) i 
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T0000 pee teeernin „ „, £8200 
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Pull page inside, facing page Of matter, oi 
white paper or and or Srd page of cover, or 
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“ime PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
. Over er Years’ Established Reputation. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST INFANTS’ FOOD. 
“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
TO THE WANTS 


OF INFANTS” UV 
Sir (MWS A Cameron M.D. 
00. 
INFANTS, 
* HIGHLY 


CHILDIKEN, 


NUTRITIOUS: INVALIDS & 
THE AGED. 


the doctor for vac un. ’ 
then eaid I Moald net c yf „ aura truly, 
H. E. SCHOFIELD. 


HAS FOR SOMETIME BEEN USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


A Most Nutritious Food for Nursing Mothers. 


pee Y = 8, Tue‘ALFOSCO’ COSTUME 


Wend, rain, and snow; crops all anywhere. Th: hea: 18 
Lane — 4 BUY DIRECT BY PARCEL POST FROM THE LEADINC FIRM 5 
Pastilles en us.“ No. I 


the schoo! x has giv OF LONDON MANUFACTURERS. 


LISTEN, YOU WHO COUGH, 
TO GOOD ADVICE, 


_ AND TAKE 
1. , Fashivnable oe 


. . 1 — order, b. emt N. NS 
: wu a n a, anc ski t. 
5 0 i f Benson. 

j iy (same fer HaltacGulnes. Mads inthe Allen Foster tite 
i 5 Serge all colours’. It cons of stylt e ith 
7 1 2 fushtemably ma O06: Skirt alone, 
| | y \ 86. Corrleye paid, CI. (xtra. skirt ‘a. This Costumes 

i in our heavy Amazon Coating for 10 6. Currioge paid, On. extra. * 


Poncelet’s Pastilles are most agreeable to the taste; they prevent J , AMAZING OFFER, FREE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


end cure Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Throat Irritation, Wy, DIAMOND BROOCH 


consisting of seven beautifully.cac 2 2142572 in 


c., when all other remedies have failed; their action is immediate. WwW q chutto tit setting. 0: 0 MEW YRAR'S PRESENT to 


r of our goods naming this paper. 


11 PER BOX OF 100. OF ALL CHEMISTS. Irre 5 
. un FOSTER & CO., 


Wholesale Depot: 
. 14 THE LONDON MANUFACTURERS, 
FASSETT & JOHNSON, 31 & 32 SNOW HILL. LONDON. E. C. un noscoe Sr., COLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


PATTERNS & SKETCHES „ 7 
‘ POST FREE. 28 55 


WI SUFFER / ee 3 es TO LEARN. EASY TO PLAY, 
ee, ee e dme ons se 


Conerit Flute 
in D, in 
ther and Silk 


| The thorough housewife knows that. to save on one 
. | good thing means the casier purchasing of others. Tho 
Teri the, System, und} | econom in use of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa leaves this 2 2 
e e . desirable margin, because only half-a-teaspoonful makes a | Pe 
THIERRY'S 2 2 ome nas | brimming breakfast cupful of delicious cocoa, whereas 1 
— — cos more than double the quantity is required by most other 
} cocoas. This “concentration of strength ’’ (see The Laucet) 
gene , Ne. is largely due to the scientific processes employed in the 
AVOID.NG Pat . 6 manufacture. All the nourishing and stimulating pe 
erties of the choicest cocoa-beans are retained, the w 10le 
being by special methods, rendered both soluble and 
easily digestible. This is why 120 brimming breakfast 
cupfuls can be made out of a IIb. tin at the cost of 3s. 
only. 


SPLENDID TESTIMONIALS. 
OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 
e ~ on appifeatian. 
te A n. rely tested and awarded 
I. stage zd. cxira, Letters and orders to , 9 "PA OLOGNA. 


| ROME, MILAN, PARMA, BOLOGNA. 
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—— * 22 Deng. | COMFORTING 
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strong, 
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THE COMING C***** 


Has now come. A post-card 
to W. PRETTY & SON, 
Ipswich, will bring an Tilus- 
trated Booklet telling all 
about their Corset 
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Helping About the House. | Dearson’s 100 Best Books 

7 Or Two New Taeorres. OUR FLER 18 SrrII. . is J 80 very much ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND OF THESE 

) Barn) ene Gocownes, „ ee BOOKS WERE SOLD WITHIN FORTY-EIGHT 
Tux world at large cannot help being struck with the His wi fe had asked him to } a tore ale bed HOURS OF OUR ANNOUNCEMENT. « « + 


remarkable prophecies which have been made on behalf 

of Signor Marconi, the eminent young Italian 

electrician, who is so popularly posed to have in- 

vented e hing without theaid of wires. 

Among the things which he is credited with being 

able to perform in the course of a very short time, as 

direct outcome of his m, are the igniting of gun- 

ka. powder within the hold of a ship and the setting of 

a watches automatically and simultaneously in the 

ae pockets of the inhabitants of a city by means of a 
central clock with a daily electrical discharge at noon. 

It is always a pleasure for every worker, no matter 

y in what field, to give honour where honour is due. 

Under the circumstances it should, in all fairness, be 

stated that Signor Marconi is not the inventor of the 

system of wireless telegraphy. The credit of that 

belongs to Professor Oliver Joseph Lodge, once 

Assistant Professor of Physics at University College, 

and now Professor of that subject at University College, 


= PYYvoo Sed 
EE MAIN OBJECT of this colossal 

‘2 offer is to enable those people to 
secure a presentable library who 
would otherwise be debarred from 
doing so on account of the enor- 
mous expense. Under the conditions which 
govern our offer you are enabled to secure 
fifty of the books—of which a list appeared 
last week and in the previous issues of 
PB. W. ſor the initial payment of ten 
shillings, while the complete hundred will 
be sent to you on receipt of a postal order 
for twenty shillings, accompanied in each 
case by one ofthe coupons to be found below. 

A big advantage lies in the fact that an 
extra twenty volumes is placed at the dis- 


urchased for the parlour, and he had said that he would 
ho it “in a jiffy.” 9 5 

“You just get me the cord and a picture hook,“ he 
said to his wife, and tell the servant girl to run down 
and bring the stepladder and carry it into the parlour ; 
and where's those two little screw thingamajigs that go 
into the back of the frame at the sides to put the cord 
through? Look them up for me; and I shall want the 
gimlet to bore a little hole for the screws. 8 
get me the gimlet, or perhaps I can drive them in wi 
5 hammer. Johnny, you run downstairs and get the 

mmer. 

1 think a chair will be better than the stepladder 
for me to stand on. Somebody go out into the kitchen 
and get me a chair. I don't want to stand on one of 
the parlour chairs. 

“Got that cord? Just measure off about the right 
length and fasten it in those little things at the side. 


Live i. “There, now, there’s your picture, all hung up in posal of reade: any of which they may 
Professor Lodge is, unquestionably, one of the first got shape, and no fuss about it. The difference exchange for those that do not strike their 
* authorities in the world at the present time on the | between us men and you women is that when we have fancy in the big list. 


anything to do we go and do it at once and make 
no fuss about it.” 


A Good Memory. 


Ax How 1r Urset THE Smart LAWYER. 

“A Goop many years ago,” said the well-known 
attorney, “I was retained upon a boun fence suit 
between two old farmers. It had been in the courts for 
ten years, and bid fair to be there for ten more unless 
the ies became bankrupt in the meanwhile. 

5 . In fact, it was my first 
case, and I felt my importance more than I do now after 


i subject of electricity, and it was Lape grain he who, 

1g many years ago, not only showed that it could be done, 
but also the way in which it was possible to telegraph 

\ without the aid of wires. 

* Indeed, at a recent conversazione of the Royal 

ue Society, of which, it need hardly be said, Professor 

7 Lodge is a Fellow,“ tlie system was working from one 
end of the rooms to the other, and the public at large, 
or that portion of it which had been invited to meet t 
distinguished man of science, had the opportunity of 
seeing how the thing was done. 

Were there a possibility of the claims which have 
been made on behalf of Signor Marconi being realised, 
namely, the exploding of gunpowder magazines on board 
a ship at a distance, our supremacy on the sea would 

E be a matter of the past, since the smallest European 
a: power, with the aid of a single ship fitted with the 
crt in ia could send every one of our iron- 
to the bottom of the ocean by using her .own 

der for her destruction, thus turning the means 

i to be used against an enemy upon herself, 


Altogether there are about 60,000 pages 
of reading matter, and many hundreds of 
illustrations, maps and plans, eto. 

That the books are approved of by the 
highest authorities is unquestionable. 
Every post brings in letters of commenda- 
tion from well-known literary and 
scientific men, who would scarcely have 
troubled to express their satisfaction 
spontaneously had the list been a second- 
pate one. As all these letters are written 
to me personally I cannot abuse their 
confidence by stating names, but I give 
below a few extracts which go to show the 
general tone of the letters. 


A Scotch Professor writes: 
Tour list is indeed a comprehensive one, and the task of 
selection must have been the result of many weeks of 


and making her a close parallel of the scorpion which labour.” 

7 itself to death. . ois ; A Bishop writes from the West of 
ppily, however, there is no such bility, in spite d to say: a 

-of the ents which have been of its likelihood, 4 Yea, sir, he answered. I do not think that there is one book in the whole list to 


and Britannia will still, in the words of the popular 
— “yale the waves during our generation, and 

robably long after Signor Marooni's vividly imaginative 
brain has been resolved by nature into its most elemental 
constituents. f 

Under given circumstances it might, no doubt, be 
possible to explode gunpowder, by means of these 
“ ether waves, as they are called from a great distance. 
The one thing, however, which prevents their being used 

inst an ironclad, is the fact that the vessel is clad 
with iron. Whatever else the rays may hereafter be 
found capable of penetrating, they are absolutely power- 
less to go through that metal. 

The curious will naturally ask, Could the apparatus be 
made to explode gunpowder? It could—in this way’: 
In the first place, a iarly delicate apparatus which 
would receive the ther waves would have to be placed 
in the powder magazine. This would necessitate the 
presence of a spy on board a ship, or a traitor who had 
access to the magazine. Although it would be possible 
to find one base man here and there, the probability of 
finding a traitor in every one of Her Majesty’s ships of 
war is too absurd to be seriously thought of. 

Having got the epppratas in its place, the impulse 
would be dispatched from the sending point, and the 
ther waves would be received by the apparatus, 
which would generate a spark. This spark would—or 
5 perhaps it would be better to say might — cause the 
Gy explosion. The thing, therefore, is feasible, but only on 
14 the supposition that there is absolutely no metal inter- 

0 ween the propulsion of the ether waves and 
J e place where they are received. This, as has been 
15 pointed out, is impossible in the case of a man- of- war. 

A similar objection is to be noted with rd to the 
* possibility of setting watches by a central clock with a 
| single discharge of the ether waves. There is no 
a} material known at present out of whicha watch can be 
made which would be a receiver for these waves. True, 

le there are such ag 2 as electrical clocks, and they are 
common enough, but the greatest care has to be 

taken in their construction, and it is essential that 


Then, perhaps, said I sarcastically, ‘ can 
N nothing else that 5 —.— that 
eu 


y 

4 Tes I can,’ he put in eagerly, ‘just after I saw 
Farmer quan drive that oom ot hie ate es Plog 
pasture I wuz goin’ through my apple orc w 
saw you an’ two other kids stenting ples. The other 
kids saw me and got away, but I cotched you when ye 
kim a-slidin’ down the trunk of the tree 

“Like a flash, my memory went back ten years toa 
very painful experience, and I tried to stop him, but he 
wer An T took la the biggest 

“An across m an’ gave ye the bi: 
spankin’ that ye aver had,’ he Sa . 

„ didn't question his memory any farther.” 

— — —ę— 


Buttons Made of Milk. 


For a long time buttons and other articles for which 
bone is generally used have been made from congea'ed 
blood, purchased at the slaughter-houses and treated 
with some substance that hardens it to the proper con- 
sistency. 

A Manchester man has invented a process whereby the 
sume articles that are now made from blood can be 
made from milk. 

The milk used is skim milk. The process of turning 
this liquid into buttons, pool balls, combs, backs of hair 
brushes and similar articles consists, first, of straining 
the milk through a cloth in order to remove every 
vestige of cream, and then mixing it with a substance, 
the ingredients of which are a secret of the inventor, 
and compressing it. At the end of three days the 
substance is as solid as celluloid, and is ready to be cut 
and shaped in any way the manufacturer wishes. 

At present a recon Holland is engaged in fashion- 
ing the hardened milk into various articles, buttons 
being the chief. The buttons made in this peculiar 
way iffer very little in appearance from ordinary bone 
u 
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A London Physician says, in ordering 
three sets of these books: 

“ Your effort to supply the public with sound and standaril 
books on such reasonable terms is to be highly commended. 
ag hope that the offer will be largely taken advan- 
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CHAPTER XXIX. (continued). 


Br way of testing the security of his disguise and also of 
making sure that the important letter reached no other 
hand than that of Karfax, Arioch determined to run the risk of 

ing it himself. Meanwhile Ibhar had set a force of trust- 
worthy Hebrew scribes to copy the confessions of Sharruk 
and Ziggu and the proclamations of Cyrus, some on parch- 
ment in Hebrew and Syriac and some in the cuneform 
character on tablets f clay. The intention was that they 
should labour as rapidly as possible till some hundreds of 
copies-would be is to be posted about the city simult- 
aneously at the right moment, 

Ari with his perfect knowledge of the movements of 
the Guards, had no difficulty in finding the whereabouts 
of Karfax. He found he had lately come off the evening 
guard and was drinking wine with his brother officers in a 
tavern near the guard-house in which Arioch himself had 
emptied many acup with him. Dressed as he was, for Ibhar 

given him a euit of clothes such as would be worn by 
the umbler class of freeman, he would have been flung 
into the street if he had attempted to enter, so he gave an 
attendant who was loitering at the door a piece of silver 
and asked him to go in and tell Karfax that one of the 
servants of Nanit was waiting for him outside with a 
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Then he stopped and stared for a few moments at the 
meanly clad and yet stately figure in front of him. The 
next moment he sprang forward again with his right hand 
apoyo saying: 

By the G my soul was right and it recognised a 
kindred soul 1 0 that mean garb of yours. Lou are 
Arioch, and with that cropped head and shaven chin and in 
that slave's dress you have dene a braver thing than ever 
you did wearing the blue robe and the golden helm. Do 
you know what your fate would be if Belshazzar knew you 
were here? 

“The stake, I suppose, with a slow fire under it to keep 
me from shivering,” laughed Arioch. But before he does 
find one have something to tell you which is somowhat 

nt. 

As he said this he took out the two rolls of parchment 
and the plaster cast of Nanit’s tablet, gave the confession 
and the tablet to Karfax and said: 

“ First read those. They will save a good deal of talk.” 

Karfax read the confession first and as his eyes travelled 
slowly down the page his cheeks paled, his brows came to- 
gether and Arioch could see by the working of tho muscles 
that his jaws were 8 clenched. Meanwhile Arioch had 
unfastened the little packet at his neck and taken out the 
signet. As Karfax looked up from his reading ho saw it 
and from sheer habit and discipline made the sign of reve- 
ence before it. Then he said in a voice that trembled with 
anger: 

“ By Nisroch, God of Justice and Punishment, this thing 
is almost too foul to believe. What! A Prince of Asshur 
sitting in the place of a king bribe a shield-bearer to com- 
pass the death of the most gallant captain in the host at 
the head of an army fighting for the Sacred Land! Who 
in all the army could be safe after that! Who could trust 
his shield-bearer any more than he could trust his King! 
ze are you sure, quite sure, Arioch that this thing is 
rue? 

“True ns the truth of Heaven!” raid Arioch earnestly. 
“Twas in the tent of Cyrus when theso two traitors were 
confronted with Belzan, who is now hale and strong as ever, 
thanks to the chivalry and loving care of Cyrus._ I heard 
them speak it as the scribes have taken it down thero, I 
saw them sign it, and I saw Cyrus himself countersign it in 

roof of its truth, and also I heard Belzan promise them their 

ives and the same reward that Nanit promises on that 
tablet when Belshazzar has paid the penalty of his crime. 
All this I swear to you on my honour as a loyal soldier of 
the Queen.” 

„Of the Queen? echoed Karfax, looking curiously at him. 

“ Yes, of the Queen!“ replied Arioch. Do you think I 
could serve a king who hired azsassins to murder the bravest 
of his captains and my own best friend?” 

He looked at the red robe as he said this and Karfax flushed 
with shame. With a swift motion he unclasped the jewelled 
buckle which held it across his shoulders and let it drop to 
the 


banding the Queen's Guard and adding all its officers and 
men to his own. 

“ After that all those who, like myself and my own men, 
had been in personal attendance on the Qneen were witb- 
drawn from the New Palace and others of the King’s Guard 
sent there. Several of her officials of her palace were 
changed too and I daresay a good many of the new ones 
were merely spies. Of course, too, under these eircuinstancos 
the Queen has teen deprived of all power. Sho is, in fact, 
nothing more than a prisoncr in honourable retirement.“ 

And only the King's Guard have access to her?“ 

Karfax nodded, 

And you are one of them, and have friends among them.” 

Karfax nodded again. 

“Well,” continued Arioch, tapping the proclamation of 
Cyrus with his finger, “ this is one of the originals which I 
brought for the purpose. It will be necessary that this 
shall go to Her Majesty as swiftly and as secretly as 
p:ssivle, if only to let her know that her work has been 
done and that she has friends within the city as well as 
without it.” 

“If you will trust mo with it,” said Karfax, “I will 
pledge my word that it shill reach her, and if you like to 
write her a letter that shall reach her too. Not all tho 
King's Guard are as devoted to him as he thinks, and his 
are not the only spies in the Palace of Amytis.” 

“Take it then,” said Arioch, “and if you have the 
materials here I will write the letter before I leavo. 
Now, what of Miriam and her people? Will Belzan come 
too late?” 

Karfax shook his head and said slowly : 

“That I cannot tell you. You know, I daresay, already 
that when she fell into that strango sleep the second time 
after she had refused to be Queen in Babylon and told 
Belshazzar that she had no love to give him, ho sent Daniel 
back to his dungeon and ordered her parents’ imprisonment 
to be harder. Since then she has lain under the charge 
of Pant-Anat and Dagan-Malak in the same state, half 
living, half dead, into which she fell that night in the 
Garden.” 

„Well, as long as that stato does not la) into death,” 
said Arioch as Karfax paused to take a pull at his flagon, 
“she will be safe. May the Gods grant that it will last 
until Belzan and Cyrus come!” 

Karfax shook his head as he put the flagon down: 

„ hope so too,” he said, but there was some talk in the 
Palace to-night that Pant-Anat has found one of her 
countrymen in the city, an Egyptian skilled in all kinds 
of magic, who says that he knows the spell which Daniel 
laid upon her and can remove it. They say that he has 
stak his life upon this and that Belshazzar has 
promised him ten talents of gold if he succeeds. If he does, 
the King will make a great feast for his captains and 
nobles in the banqueting hall of the Palace and will put 
Miriam beside him on the throne, whether she likes it or not. 

„Others say that Nanit has conceive a plan for bringing 
Mishael and Judith and Daniel and everyone connected 
with ber by blood in chains into the hall at the height of 
the feast and then giving her the choice between 1 
wedding the King or seeing them all there and t im- 
paled on stakes roun tho tables.” 

“Then,” said Arioch between his teeth, “should this 
Egyptian succeed aud Belshazzar do this, that should be 
the hour for the revolt and for the entry of Cyrus. When 
will the feast take place, do you think?“ 

„ am told that Asshad has consulted the oracle and told 
Belshazzar, who is now more than ever under the control of 
the priesthood, that the most propitious time for it would 
be the time of full moon the feast of Nans Zarpanit, tho 
night that the rites take place, you know, in tho temple.” 

“I know,” said Arioch with a gesture of disgust, and if 
all goes well that shall be the last time that such an abom- 


Karfax, dressed in the — uniform 80 familiar to 
o red robe instead of the blue, 


hide a smile he could not repress. “ message cannot 
be delivered in such a public place as this, for its words are 
wei 125 even with the fate of Babylon.“ 


floor. 5 

“Nor I,” he said simply, “save so long as expediency and 
my own service to the Queen makes it necessary. And now, 
friend Arioch, lot us sit down and talk, and as even such talk 
as this is somewhat dry work we may as well crack a flask 
of Damascus over it.” 

Arioch sat down in an arm-chair by the table over 
which hung a shaded lamp and Karfax raised the lid of a 
big chest of carved cedar-wood and took out a sealed jar 
of wine and a couple of silver goblets. He broke the 
seal and filled the goblets and then lifting his own ho said: 

To the Queen and all loyal men!” 

Arioch sprang to his fect with the same words on his 
lips, they 1 their goblets and when they had set 
— down again they clasped hands and said in the same 

reath : 

For the Queen through life and death! 


2 = which ne flower of the 

now virtually Queen. 

Tnerefore as Arioch moved away from the of the tavern 
he followed him and ly Arioch murmured again: 
“If my Lord will the way to his own house, 

servant will follow, and if he does not find the errand worth 

give me to his slaves to be scourged.” 
Karfax looked keenly at him for a moment as he stood in 


suggestion of — which utterly contradicted the mean- 

i s could see, too, that if he stood erect 
he would be far above the stature of the lower order he 
seemed to to. He laid his hand heavily on his 
shoulder and said in a low tone: 


8 thou seemest. man A murderer is not fit to sit on the throne of Asshur,” | ination the womanhood of Shinar. That is in 
let N 3 . and said Karfax as he sat 9 opposite Arioch. I would | about ten * pas part 15 it not? 


e cher far enough away now from the lights that 
at the tavern door for Arioch to do this with some 
safety. For an instant he drew himself up tohis full height, 
looked Karfax straight inthe eyes, and then shrank back 
into his former humble attitude. Karfax started and 


said : 

“ By the Gods, thy shoulder mine by two fingers’ 
breadths. If thon badst but the cur 5 
oll, no matter. I will hear what thou hast to say. We 
will go to my house. Follow me.” 

“Does not the slave before his master, Lord,” said 
Arioch raising the staff t he carried, “so that he may 


“Yes, and that is not very much time to get everything 
ready, much less to bring Cyrus here. How are you going 
to get him and his troops into the city? You know we are 
not strong enough to do much without them.” 

“By that time,” said Arioch, “the reservoir of Sippar 
will be repaired—twenty thousand men are working at it 
now. 

When that is done a day will be enough to lay the bed 
of the Euphrates as bare as any street in Babylon. Then 
from north and south the troops will march in. Mean- 
while too, the Guards in the palace of Amytis must bo 
replaced somehow by faithful servants of the Queen. I 
have no fear but that Belzan will uade Melzar to t 
the alliance of Cyrus, for surely the Tartan will not fight 
for|Belshazzar against the son whom he bribed traitors to 


slay. 

» Belshazzar will think, if ho lives long enough, that Mel- 
zar is marching to tho relief of the city. He will be al- 
lowed to pass the Persian army as though by a stratagem. 
Tho guards of the routhern gates will open to him, and 
he will march in and keep ulace in order. At 
the same time the Queen’s Guards will open tho gates 
leading from the outer wall of the Hanging Gardens on 
to tho road that skirts them. There Belzan will be with 
the pick of Cyrus’s own Guard together with fifty of our 
own men who went out with me. Once in the Gardens 
it will be easy for them to pass through the tunnel under 
the river which loads from one palace to the other and, 
once he has passed that, may his Gods have mercy on 
Belshazzar, for he will need it!” 


(To be continued.) 
——— ——2ſ 


“Waar,” inquired the psychological student, “do 
you regard as the chief end je Re 

“ Well,” answered Mr. Blykins, it depends on what 
you want the man for. If you want him to do brain 
„ want him to run errands 
it’s 7 


parch 
795 and then laying 
it down with his right hand N it he : 


“The rank and station of the Queen to be preserved as 
= of Babylon—the rank and privileges of the arm 
and of the nobles to be respected—the laws to be ad- 
ministered by Assyrian judges—freedom of trade and 
commerce for all men throughout the United Kingdoms— 
all religions to be free saving only the abolition of sacrifices 
of blood ! 

% Asshad and his locusts will not like that, but they have 

fat enough; a few lean years will not hurt them. 
Arioch, this is not a conquest; it is an alliance such as any 
honourable man might make. Cyrus is a statesman and a 
warrior. Belshazzar is a sot and a laggard and a murderer 
to boot. I do not think the srmy sed the nobles will be 
e only question is, how 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Farenps anp ConsPIRATORS, 
Anioon led the way unerringly to Karfax’s house, and 


1 into a room on the 
upper floor where they w. secure from being over- 


When the Lieutenant had closed the doors and put a bar 
across them, he turned to him and said somewhat impati- 


ar 

“ Well now thou hast wish, what of this weigh 

message from Nanit? ” ad 8 

WWW 
: 

It is not from that mean slave and pander, Karfax; it is 

from an old comrade and captain of thine. It is from 


From Belsan!” cried Karfax back in his aston- 
‘ishment, “ Belzan is dead, and thou * 
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‘our 
did out of spite to the for the favour she 
hat shown Miriam, the King another clause dis- 


— 
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24 Mrs. Pinches is, therefore, the recipient of a gold - addresses are published. in 5 
5 5 i 
rt Huger, apparently in an idle moment, sends me the e 8 . 
ö followings When my mother dolls eme fruit ana | ins of the publication of the pepe, We like em 
ie sugar, and pute the mixture into pote, she calls it fruit to get there by the first post. It gives people a good 
8 * N into a crowd in the street, she appetite for 22 
0 t as 4 . I am now ing my | WHILE on the subject of prizes and prize competitions, 2 2 
1 head to know under w we ought to class Fan an avidunl 8 
a door jamb. Oan you tell me? Dont] named J. E. Sorrell, who writes to of P. ., De 
( be friv heading his postcard : “ How I won over thirty 22 
0 Lux wishes to reform our criminal law on one point. in Pearson's Weekly,” and st that if a is 
“ Tt seems to me that there is no limitation of time in postal order, together with an ad envelope, be — 
offences as there is in the law relating to] sent to him, he will f. three useful hints, with — 
ut debt. If a certain time elapses—six years, I believe— others, which he considers contributed to his success. — 
2 a debt cannot be ; but for and other It is only natarel, perhaps, that some should 
75 crimes there is no limitation —you may arrested labour under the that this individual is in 
and punished half a century after the commission some way connected with our staff, and that he has 
1 of the offence. Take the case of Eugene Aram, made access to results, and so forth. This belief, I would 
famous by Lytton’s novel ; he wasexecuted fora murder state, is absolutely without foundation. I do “Humounsoms, Loxpow.” 
committeed fourteen previously. A man] not Mr. Sorrell, and I do not want to. The] mess, B. 4. THOMPSON & Co, ore our, Sole Agente tw 
named Horne was 20 the murder of a child | hints which he gives are only these with which most gn, fil, Melbourne (ra, Letts Cutie 2d c. 182 
* d before. Only a few years ago s man of you are alread familiar, and I make a note of | H:. @ Xie ee, aol Cape Se Cee 
the extreme penalty of the law at Norwich this in order that those readers who propose entering F.. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, and 
A for the murder of his wife just twenty years prior to competitions in P. . and the other at the principal Kiosks, 
; his arrest. Cases of minor crimes can often be read from this office may keep that 8 postal order in Frinted ond Published by C, Anravn Paanson Len, ot — 
im the newspapers. Now, in many instances this their own pockets, ———— Bireeh, 
19 8 
if „i RAVE SEEN IT IN Aw. AND HAVE FOUND IT 80.“ 
. ’ 
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EK ENDING 
v. 7, 1899 


_PEAKSON’S WEEKLY. i 


ENORMOUS 


PRIZE SCHEME 


For January, February, and March, 1899. 


WATSON’S 
MATCHLESS CLEANSER. 


or more Handsome 
| Prizes, value over 


fee OF PRIZES TO BE COMPETED FOR EACH 4 


HALF-GUINEA GOSTUMES 


Promptty sont by Parcel Post, safely packed, 
direct from the largest Firm ¢ t Costuuniers in 
the See *‘ Costumes made to look 

smart and to yield god Service) * 


PATTERNS SENT 
POST FREE 


To all who name I Weekly 
of the two good duruble clothain 
which these Costumes ure cuefly 


3 
JOHN NOBLE 
oT se RGB,weighty 


0 nal WOBLE 


MB COATING, - ~ 
smooth surtuced. 
A FULL DRESS LENGTH 
of either n Din. wide) 


2 me JOHN NOBLE 


mentioned 1 KNOCKABOUT 1 Cash Prize of £100 00 a6 eee £100 0 O = 
8. 4 Cash Prizes of £25 00 „ „„ 100 0 0 
FROCK: 8 Cash Prizes of £12 10s, „„ yn ese Utes 100 o 
EE 16 Cash P. izes of £6 58. „ 100 8 0 
Fein. Cation, soaks „ gaddletop, full 20 Sewing Machmes, value 45 each .. : : 109 0 O 
Boe Sleeves, aud COLLECT 133, Cash Prizesof tench pe 98 0 0 
: 5 Cash Prizes of £1 ene 1 ove 100 0 O 
eee ee eee ica o = = Teel 
1 . ell it. 5. wee see eee 
thoroughly, wellmade and | Bodice, trimmed brn, and in 3 an * YOUR o 158 838 = YOUR 
finished Chesterfield Coat, | width irt i . adies’ Umbrellas, value 58. eac! 100 0 0 
full wide Skirt, in the | latest de. 10/6 sign. Brice, "oor te K. 3.6 4/- 46 5 - WRAPPERS. 2.000 Boxes of our famons “ Nubolic Soap, 25 acked in WRAPPERS, 
rat style. 10 6 Price 208 | E K N B: m ie ue 1 boxes, containing 18 12-02, Take u, value 400 N 
siti 3 The Skirt alox e, car- 2 al, 8. per box 
e on e, 5d. ringe, 5d. Tendon Limited. rom top of neck. 1,000 Pieter of the famous Charge of the Light os 
col. 1 ore Hla 22 45 Dr Buciric, a. roe abs, Byits, Yewn, Grey, Mow, Sege bea te edge ct q Brigade,” in gilt frame, value fs, euch 200 0 0 i 
+n. and Purple. ie arc a1. un — 8 Mis 
1 ha conare — as cab u La jay made fore ore 22 e Dreas | iC ge, 4d. ex. 4,582 Value j er month . £1,749 0 0 5 
Jackets, Waterproofs, Mouselinens, Millinery, Window — ete., sent POST FREE. WOOLLEN CONDITIONS F 
15 Kindly name “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" when writing | KNITTED CAPS 0 OF COMPETITION. 
Cut off the top portion of wrapper, with the words Watson's 


JOHN NOBLE Ltd.,*° Sins" MANCHESTER. | f hide 


NESTLE’S 
wenesriwcncam, BWI B Man N 


USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR ALL FURPOSES. 
. Babies, Childven, Breakfast, Tea, Puddings, Shapes, Invalids, &c., ke. 


100 eee e eee Wy Tiller Road Skates/a Rewancance pret eee 


12 Karte P artruite, 5 for 16; tine Tor. ‘Read f Prices Greatly Reduced!!! 5 FECAUSE 66 ole 1 
. Dante n Bite, Ze | N In order to populurise the 9 THE for baldne nt free om receipt of 18 ee 4 


Matchiess Cleanser aud sen n or carriage paid, to Joseph Watson 
and Sons Limited, Whitehall Soap Works, Leeds, wot later than cither 
January Alst, February 2kth, or March 3ist. If the wrappers arrive after these 7 they will out fur the 
following month's com] etition, and if they arrive after April 2nd, they will be valueless. Ib any parcel arrives 

stage or carriuze not lenz paid, the purcel will be retused. Be careful to see that the {ull postaze is paid. 
Nhe Prizes will be uwurde'1 in hare order to the senders of the highest 
number of wrappers. ‘he wrappers must be in bundles of BO, and each parcel must 
contain the full nume and address of sender, and the number of wrappers must he inarked on the same 
laper. The packayes must le mu rked on the outside, Prize Competition.” The 
wrappers of mnsuecessful competitors will he added to those sent in by them in the following mouth 
A list giving result of eonyetition will Le enclosed with euch prize, when it is sent out. All possible 
specd in counting the wrapyers will be made, and Joseph atson and Sons Limited 
hope they will le able to dispatch all prizes not later than the zIst day of the month following the competition. 

The decision of Joseph Watson and Sons Limi‘ed to be final. Every wrapper must have first contained soap. 

No employee of Joseph Watson and Sous Limited will be elisible. 


_WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


the Largest Sale of u. ley li llb. Tablets in the oer and has proved itself to 
al ons of the best Pty te ever used. It is obtainable of all Grocers, en, and 
ve Stores througbout the United Kingdom. 


time, we have decided ty ir 
ITALIAN, wine is Maple Ri iis Mom Sitter Mona ek: A ne t is „Las; J. DUMAS, 217 Gnawa ROAD, LONDON, N. H. 
Ss. Ga tte Rosewood Kits, Bees y carries ont whi 
1 2 A. Pearl a he ve hire these skates out by the week | fer u. vt. Simplicity of Can m, Lure ale of Hirsutine, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 


them on deferred p. 117 8 5 e fect 


4 per weck. Ter- and 1 * 8 
free. Please mention this py 28 n 10 9 
by) THE ROAD SKATE co. th THE 
Id Street, London, W. . s 1 5 
Pri . Tost e conist will 
y de 15 The “ Masta” 
Patent Pipe 6e 4 15s Pleet street, 8 


don, B.C. 


J. SAUNDERS, Faq... Channel f : PRICE 10/3 
~ — 


ditto, superim, Closed Machine, 
Maguifie-nt De Merit Model, —— 
60s. ; ditto, <uperior, 28. Genuine De 
Megiio,_finest-toned ‘instrument made, 

£5168. For cases, strings und pick, 
sce list post frve. All with machine 
heads and bent sound boards. Crate 
and carr. free. 


JOSEPH RILEY'S, 


ON CONSTITUTION HILE, 
BirvinocHam. 


sq ACCORDIONS 


—7 95 1551 Value tor Vie 


1 re. 
Weston.so 


L STRATHSPEYS. AND III supplied complete with Developi: 
ar DANCE MUSIC. Piper, 2. aud Printing get, 186, post free. ~~ 


cloth, . det. Violin Part, 6a. 
MARION’S 


MORVAN COLLTCTION OF SCOTTISH 


Mare, March th, 1808. lik. Post FREE. 
Arat 
posures, includ- 
if Now Illustruted Catalogue of Ts. Paper covers, 26, in cloth, with gilt edges, : urner for four 
To send for our New Illustrutec 1 0 
@LOBE 7. l. in eth. Vielin Part, 64. pictures 1jin. square. 


Loaded with 
red ire PRICE LIST ee 
A MUSICAL TREAT. 1 
1 0 SONGS oer SCOTLAND without lat s plates. 
HIGH-CLASS CUTLERY, 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, and 
TYPEWRITER STERLING SILVER GOODS. FILES, ! 


5 Film for 25 Ex- 
ie io eee me i bee im — = 0 DOUGLAS & co. 
8 2 wth Aare bone il 9 7 SOUTH STREET, TISH SONGS „H. and oa 8 i 
ret 1 wy Free <= n LONDON 5 e dt Pianotorte pe ee Ey thet Ruy and 
i 
: Werde, Blane or Organ. N. in paper, An eminent ie Pacts ai Camera making 
SAWS and TOOLS. 


— 4 ; N SONOS. ue payee Rue eee ale euch part 
The ON. Firm who can send you the 8 PEC ] AL ITY pape? wers. Iu cle 85 
I0N FOR MELO- 
Hew Mosel. PATENT SOLID SLOT SHOULDER TABLE e en San and . Fee, Aae QUICK - PRINT PAPER. 
FAVE o iN CUTLERY. GENTLEMAN'S at re ida 1 Music. Jarwest 1) Nerage exposure six sec nds, A Great 
O YEARS. (The best Knife in the World for Hard Wear). SIGNET RING. 222 SCOTTISH SONGS. tn paper cove:s, ad. Boon iu Dull Wear her. Mitt or Glossy 
. —— Solid Pet. Gal ‘ . arface. 
Write for Particulars to GLOBE co. 5 ln Jewellery eh, 1s, either in Sol. f or Old Notatiun, > 
9, WE pO NOT ‘SELL TRASH. Prices. Sample Packet, Js. 64. post free. 
28 PALL maid, LONBON, S.W. Wend uuns CUIDE TO THE BALL-ROOM 
Acents for Proviness: REMIKGTION & CO. RAYLEIGH & Co. Benn 10 liu-Arted Sete. contains eve blog ape Dancing. A handy MARION & Co., 22, 23 Sone Square 
‘rents for Scotland ABY Limited, 2 QUEEN . font FRER. GRESPELL, FRAZIER & Co.,{] little volume. Price Od. cloth covers LONDON . 
5 — SO i 1 Wanted forall Districts. — er ALLAN, 70 Sth. Portland St .GLASGOW. — 
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Why not have Value for Money? 
MITCHELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE GROP’| @ 


Choice Virginia 


= (WALENTO WINE. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC. : 


Containing invaluable Dictetic, Stimulating, and Sustaining Properties nover before 

combined in any beverage, and certified by the Highest Scientific an] Medical 

Auth rities to be the Monarch of all Health Restoring and Preserving 
Table Drinks. 


A Boon for the CYCLIST, the TENNIS COURT, the CRICKET 
FIELD, the GOLF LINKS, the SICK ROOM, and for every Table. 


A PERFECT 


Grape Champagne 


rer.... 


eee. 


2 
4 
QA 
* 
2 
2 
ba 
ba 
2 
A 


— 


fFok - PER D. 02. AT THE PRICE OF AERATED WATERS. 

; | In Quarts, Pints, and Half-pints, from all WIXI Mrvciass , (ikocers, Storr. 
‘ MONEY, | . | Cuenists, Horers, and ReekesuM est Bakes att puer prices, 

N : : Patentees & Sole Makers : THE LONDON HYGIENIC WINE co.. FULHAM, LONDON < \y 
— —— — 


- 
~ gs 
— 
85 tom 
z=~_— eT, — h ⏑ <p 
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oR ens n * 2 pea NET 2 ? 
. a 8 — 
PEARSON'S WEEELY.: — 


NOW ON SALE 9 5 


1 PICTURE GALLERY BOR ONE. sr [ 


CHRISTMAS, 1898, 
THREE LARGE PRESENTATION PLATES 


Printed in the best and most artistic style of the Chromo-Lithographic art, viz.: ‘ 
1. CAPTAIN OF THE ELEVEN. 


WHO FEARS TO SPEAK OF 'NINETY- -EIGiiT? Pt Sn tr 5e ec 


CONSISTS OF ANOTHER 
DELIGHTFUL AND STIRRING NOVEL, . 


ENTITLED 


From the molle pen of R. E. FRANCILLON, with . . NAUGHTY POLLY: 
52 ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE, . ~ re the Original Painting fy 17d by 28 inches. Prlated in 16 Coloms 
_ gpecially Drawn by FRANK DADn. a7. 3. THE, SUNNY, 8 TH. : „„ te 
5 rom.the Original 0 W. S. COLEMAN. 1 
Whose artistic delineation particularly suits. the picturesque dress of the period 106. Size, 173 by 23 inches. Printed in 17 Colours. 
THE WHOLE ENTIRELY PRINTED IN LD (ates 5 | 
SPSCOSSHSOSOOOOO OOOO eseevers ee —.— : as 


HONESTLY worn A et a 


Tt As the whole Edition is always sold within a few days of publication, early. application is — = 
to secure a copy of this artistic and marvellous production. . 
< r O SHILLING. ame ' «>. POSTAGE 1h THE UNITED: — ad. 
PP COSHH SOSHSEOSOCO SOO SOO OOOO 929 Q ——. . — * —— 696% „%%% „%% %%% 5 g 


5 PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETORS— ‘ 

Messrs. A. & F. PEARS Limited, 71-75 New Oxford street, London, WC. 

gg? * ‘ Ann wy Mesure: GORDON a COTO, in Melbourns::." / 5 

’ ae eee BY BOOKSULLERS Asm ners Arr. EN ae | e 
7 EC A SHA A. BOX.” 


BEETS AM; 8 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, || 


Sick Headache, C Constipation, 
Wreak Stomach, ! , Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female _ Ailments, 45 5 


ILALLILIN 


TT... . % Ucinesiemee a. 
JTBE SALE IS NOW Ww Six. MILLION BOXES YEARLY,||- “IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” § 


M HAM, ST. HELENS, GAN ASHI | r 
. 2 ae * because you have a Cough or tickling in 


15 your throat, uss the “unrivalled remedy, 
KEATING’S couGH LOZENGES; _ 
one alone affords relief—well called sweet 


relief "—in cases of Cough, Asthma, q 
DS EMUSTARD § tis, i 


'Colmans Nol Starc 3 
Means Ne b 


each; free on receipt of stamps. 
THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 
Av ~vcauong Fespecting Aovertisemonts shoud bo sont to the Aovertsoment Department, PEARSON'S WEEALY™ Orhocs, HEMWGTIA STRLET, LONDON, W.C 


1 a a «„ a 


